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destined to replace the eight existing international instruments on narcotic drugs. 


The first issue of the quarterly Bulletin on Narcotics appeared in October, 1949. 
The Bulletin is issued in separate English and French editions. Summaries in Chinese, 
Russian and Spanish, of the substantive articles in each issue 
may be obtained on request with each subscription. 
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To Our Subscribers 


and Potential Subscribers 


United Nations Bulletin Subscription Rates for 1950 


In the United Nations Bulletin, the United Nations Department of Public 
Information brings to the people of the world the only complete, current, and 
comprehensive account of the work and achievements of the United Nations 
and its related agencies. As the projects undertaken by the various interna- 
tional organs and agencies have increased in number and complexity, the 
editors of the Bulletin have endeavored to present an accurate, unbiased, and 
useful survey of international news which would meet the needs of public offi- 
cials, diplomats, scholars, teachers, students, and others. 


Constantly increasing production costs have made it necessary to raise 
the subscription price of the Bulletin in 1950. The subscription rates for the 
present year will be: $4.50, 22/6 Stg., or 18.00 Swiss francs. Payment may be 
made in other national currencies to authorized Sales Agents for United Na- 


tions publications. 


As a special consideration to our present subscribers as well as to those 
potential subscribers who may care to avail themselves of a substantial saving, 
renewal and new subscriptions to the Bulletin will be accepted until 1 April 
1950 at the 1949 subscription rates ($3.00, 15/-Stg., or 12.50 Swiss francs). 
Present or potential subscribers should, therefore, enter their subscriptions with 
their national Sales Agents for United Nations publications at once in order 
to take advantage of this special offer. (For a list of Sales Agents, see the inside 
back cover of the United Nations Bulletin.) 


Please use special order form attached. 


Tear out and mail to your National Sales Agent for United Nations Publications 


Gentlemen: 


15/-, Sw.Fr. 12.50). 


| wish to renew my subscription (enter a subscription) to the United 
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Social Commission’s Most Importai 


Will Plan Long-Range United Nafo 


1 NITED NATIONS activities in the social field now have reached 
the stage where it is both possible and necessary for the Social 
Commission to plan its work, not only from session to session, but 


for years ahead. 


Largely for this reason, the next session of the Commission— 
the sixth—which begins at Lake Success on April 3, is regarded as 


the most important it has yet held. 


High up on its provisional 14-point agenda is a review 
of the long-range work program on which the Commission 
deliberated at its last session in December 1949. 


The Secretary-General, accordingly, will submit a broad outline 
to aid members of the Commission in determining policies for the 
comprehensive long range social program to be carried out by the 
Social Activities Division of the Secretariat. 


In addition to helping Members 
of the United Nations with expert 
advice in the social field and with 
fellowships and training materials, 
he will, among other things, propose 
plans for seminars and the provision 
of technical publications and films. 


Advisory Welfare Services 


The advisory social welfare activi- 
ties of the United Nations will come 
before the Commission in this con- 
nection. These, it will be recalled, 
have now been placed on a continu- 
ing basis instead of, as formerly. 
from year to year by a decision taken 
at the last General Assembly session. 

Since these services began three 
years ago, 61 governments have 
taken part in the program, 414 per- 
sons from 34 countries have received 
fellowships, and 42 experts have 
been sent out to 14 different coun- 
tries. Between January | and Feb- 
ruary 7 of this year, 242 fellowships 
were allocated, seven experts were 
on field duty, and since the begin- 
ning of the year 37 countries have 
requested various advisory social 
welfare services. 

The Commission also will have 
before it a report on a seminar or- 
ganized in Paris in November and 
December last year on the exchange 
of technical knowledge in the social 
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field. The seminar’s conclusions are 
now to come before the United Na- 
tions for possible application in its 
program of technical assistance to 
under-developed countries. 

These deal with four major social 
problems: the training of social 
workers; the social aspects of hous- 
ing; juvenile delinquency; and fam- 
ily and social security. 

In addition, the Social Commis- 
sion will receive recommendations 
from the Secretary-General to ensure 
the best possible utilization of the 
United Nations’ advisory social wel- 
fare services. These include meth- 
ods for evaluating a country’s need 
in this field, for appraising services 
rendered, and for training by demon- 
stration. He will also suggest that 
the present social welfare fellowship 
program be expanded to provide 
scholarship grants for candidates 
from other countries which have 
very limited or no facilities for train- 
ing in social work. 

Suggestions have also been drawn 
up for future international action to 
help develop effective methods of 
training in social work. In addition, 
a report has been made with a view 
to determining the best method of 
serving governments by means of 
technical assistance in the field of 
social development. 


A further item is a brief Secretar- 
iat report suggesting social projects 
to be made part of the United Na- 
tions program for technical assist- 
ance. These projects are in such 
fields as housing and community de- 
velopment, social welfare services 
and population studies. 


The Physically Handicapped 


Another aspect of United Nations 
Advisory welfare services to be con- 
sidered is the aid given in the past 
three years for the social rehabilita- 
tion of the physically handicapped. 
This has taken the form of advice 
and instruction in the manufacture 
of prosthetic appliances (such as 
artificial limbs, hearing aids, etc.). 
and vocational training for physically 
handicapped persons. 

Dr. Howard Rusk, a United Na- 
tions consultant who surveyed condi- 
tions in this field in several European 
countries, recommended to the pre- 
vious Commission session that the 
Department of Social Affairs set up 
a Rehabilitation Section and that a 
Demonstration Rehabilitation Cen- 
tre be established in Europe. As this 
complex subject extended to the 
work fields of specialized agencies, 
the Secretary-General was asked to 
draft a comprehensive proposal on 
the matter for consideration at the 
sixth session of the Commission. This 
he was to do in consultation with 
the specialized agencies. 

Further, as a sequel to last year’s 
International Conference of Work- 
ers for the Blind, held in Oxford. 
England, the Secretary-General was 
asked to develop, in co-operation 
with the appropriate agencies, a pro- 
gram of work for the social re- 
habilitation of the blind. This, too, 
is on the agenda. 

The work of the Social Commis- 
sion is also concerned with family, 
youth and child welfare. It has, for 
instance, always recognized the need 
for special safeguards for children 
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ajons Programs 


and for universally accepted chil- 
dren’s rights. 

In accordance with a previous 
Commission resolution, the Secre- 
tariat has been working on a Dratt 
Declaration of Children’s Rights, the 
preamble and seven articles of which 
are to be submitted to the coming 
session. These concern such prin- 
ciples as the right to means for health 
and normal development, the right to 
education, protection against all 
forms of neglect, cruelty and ex- 
ploitation: and the right to an op- 
portunity to grow up in an_at- 
mosphere of home life which will 
satisfy the child’s need for affection 
and security. 

The Secretary-General, further, 
will report on how international long- 
range activities for children can be 
undertaken by the United Nations 
and other appropriate inter-govern- 
mental organizations. 

Promoting the welfare of the aged 
is also on the agenda. In this con- 
nection, the Secretary-General has 
suggested that the Commission in- 
itiate an integrated work program 
of research studies and action. No 
documentation regarding measures 
in favor of the aged exists at any in- 
ternational centre, except on social 
insurance benefits, he has reported to 
the Commission. Gaps exist, espe- 
cially, he stresses, in information on 
housing and institutional care, and 
on medical and other services for 
the aged. 


Prevention of Crime 


The Commission has initiated an 
extensive program of studies and ex- 
change of information with a view 
to preparing model legislation for the 
prevention of crime and for the 
treatment of offenders. 

Two studies, in particular, have 
been given top priority. One deals 
with probation and related measures, 
the other with criminal statistics. 
Both will come before the Commis- 
sion at its sixth session. 
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44 Countries Keep Human Rights Day 


Forty-four countries officially observed the first anniversary of the 
adoption of the Universal Declaration of Human Rights on December 
10, 1949, according to a report by the Commission on Human Rights. 

The keynote ‘of the world-wide celebration was the headquarters 
ceremony held in Carnegie Hall, in New York City, which included a 
symphony concert, addresses by leading United Nations figures, and a 
reading of the Declaration and Preamble to the Charter with a special 
musical background. This event was telecast and broadcast on local, 
long-wave, and short-wave radio throughout the Western Hemisphere. 

Other special broadcasts were arranged by almost every country 
which participated in the celebration. Schools were particularly directed 
to observe the occasion by national educational systems, and news- 
papers and magazines printed texts of the Declaration as well as com- 
mentaries and special articles. 

According to a UNESCO report, 27 countries have agreed to set 
aside December 10 as an annual Human Rights Day to be celebrated 
in schools. Both UNESCO's national commissions and the United 


Nations Information Centres 
celebration. 


actively co-operated in the 1949 





The first report is of importance 
in view of the fact that probation 
has become increasingly recognized 
as one of the most useful methods 
of treating offenders. The primary 
object of the second report is to de- 
scribe in statistical terms the fluctua- 
tions in crime in 37 countries from 
1937 to 1946. It stresses, among 
other things, the need for uniform 
national statistics, to make interna- 
tional comparisons possible. 

The Commission will also consider 
the results of negotiations for the 
eventual integration of the Interna- 
tional Penal and Penitentiary Com- 
mission within the United Nations. 


The Plight of Migrants 


Yet another matter to come before 
the Commission is that of the plight 
of indigent aliens who face poverty 
in a foreign land. A report on this 
matter, drawn up by the Secretary- 
General, contains a proposal where- 
by the Commission would, among 
other things, note the need to pro- 
mote through international efforts 
the improved assistance to indigent 
aliens. 

The Secretary-General, as one 
measure to improve the conditions 
of migrants through combined na- 
tional and international efforts, has 
examined the possibilities of co-ordi- 
nating the activities of non-govern- 


mental organizations, especially trade 
unions, interested in migration prob- 
lems. Recommendations to this ef- 
fect were arrived at last January in 
Geneva by a conference of non-gov- 
ernmental organizations, convened 
jointly by the United Nations and 
ILO. The conference discussed the 
types of services required by mi- 
grants—such as vocational training, 
economic and psychological assist- 
ance—and outlined the role to be 
played by non-governmental organi- 
zations in extending the work of the 
United Nations and ILO in this field. 
A report on this will come before the 
Social Commission. 

Other matters on the Commis- 
sion’s provisional agenda include: the 
establishment of a Far Eastern Bu- 
reau to combat traffic in persons; 
studies on minimum housing stand- 
ards; and a report by the Secretary- 
General on his consultations with 
specialized agencies and non-govern- 
mental organizations on the possi- 
bilities of a United Nations’ general 
report on the world social and cul- 
tural situation. 

In view of its extensive agenda 
and the importance of the items to 
be considered, the Commission’s sixth 
session will not only be the most 
important it has yet held, but also the 
longest. Beginning on April 3, it is 
scheduled to end on May 6. 











HE constant menace of famine 

is of paramount concern in the 
African Trust Territory of Ruanda- 
Urundi. Densely populated and 
poor, the territory has suffered con- 
tinuously in recent years from irreg- 
ular rainfall and the spreading of soil 
erosion. This was a major factor 
emerging from the _ Trusteeship 
Council’s examination of the annual 
report on this Belgian-administered 
territory, whose 3,793,922 indigenous 
inhabitants are crowded into an area 
of just over 20,000 square miles. 


The report, consideration of which 
was completed by the Council at 
Geneva on February 17, was 
presented by Leon Pétillon, Gover- 
nor of Ruanda-Urundi. The essential 
problem in the territory he declared, 
was to render it possible for human 
beings and livestock to keep alive in 
an over-populated country. (The 
population showed an increase of 
more than 75,000 in 1947-48.) 
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Mr. Pétillon explained that the ad- 
ministration was doing all in its 
power to improve the productivity of 
the land, and was also drawing up a 
ten-year development plan. This 
plan would consist of five main 
parts: the first would deal with popu- 
lation; the second with equipment 
for public services; the third with 
the development of agriculture and 
livestock; the fourth with mining 
and industrial development; and the 
fifth with an attempt to resolve prob- 
lems arising from labor and financial 
needs. 

Efforts to improve the lot of the 
inhabitants were causing deficits in 
the territory’s budgets, and the met- 
ropolitan power had decided to lend 
the country 150 million francs to 
enable it to balance its ordinary and 
extraordinary budgets for 1950. 
Political reforms involving the crea- 
tion of a partially elective council 


Ceaseless campaigns to 
improve food production 
and arrest soil erosion are 
being waged in Ruanda- 
Urundi, over-populated 
African Trust Territory. 
These are highlights of the 
administrative report to 
the Trusteeship Council, 
consideration of which is 


reviewed in this article. 


on Ruanda-Urundi 


in the territory were also envisaged, 
said Mr. Pétillon. 

During the Council’s detailed ex- 
amination of the annual report, which 
reviewed events ‘in 1948, the Special 
Representative of the Administering 
Authority, Pierre Leroy, was ques- 
tioned on every aspect of life and 
conditions in the territory. The open- 
ing questions put to Mr. Leroy con- 
cerned political developments in the 
territory. 

In this respect the official report 
revealed that the territory is divided 
into two native states or “Pays 
Ruanda and Urundi, each headed by 
a hereditary Mwami who is invested 
by the Governor. Each country is 
divided into chiefdoms under chiefs 
appointed by the Mwami, in accord- 
ance with customary law and in- 
vested by the Governor. There 
are 52 chiefs in Ruanda and 36 in 
Urundi. Each chiefdom is divided 
into sub-chiefdoms, the heads of 
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which are appointed by the Mwami 
and invested by the Resident. There 
are 633 sub-chiefs in Ruanda and 
516 in Urundi. 

Councils for Ruanda, for Urundi 
and the various chiefdoms assist the 
two Bami (plural for Mwami) and 
the chiefs; the law provides that in 
some cases they must be consulted. 
The two “Pays” and the chiefdoms 
have autonomous budgets and treas- 
uries. The European officials help 
the indigenous authorities to admin- 
ister these whenever the latter’s inex- 
perience makes assistance necessary. 
The two Bami, the chiefs and the 
sub-chiefs are responsible for indig- 
enous administration and for numer- 
ous functions prescribed by law. 

An important reform of in- 
digenous administrative organization 
is now being studied. Its effect would 
be to establish new councils at the 
sub-chiefdom and territorial levels. 
The hierarchy of chiefdom and coun- 
try councils which existed in 1948 
will thus be amplified by sub-chief- 
dom councils and a territorial coun- 
cil. Election of the members of the 
various councils (representatives of 
the population and chiefs or sub- 
chiefs in equal numbers) will follow 
a procedure corresponding to the 
stage of development reached by that 
section of the population. 


Election Procedures 


Questioned about this reform, the 
Special Representative said the crea- 
tion of the councils still was under 
study, but that when the elections 
took place they were certain to be 
conducted so as to ensure voters 
freedom from any pressure. 

Melchoir P. Aquino, of the Philip- 
pines, asked for further information 
on the procedure of electing mem- 
bers to the council of Usumbura, 
capital of the Trust Territory. Mr. 
Leroy replied that candidates must 
be monogamous, and at least 25 
years old unless they had reached a 
certain standard of education. They 
must also have lived in the centre 
continuously for three years, must 
not have been sentenced to certain 
penalties and must have exercised an 
honorable profession, or must hold a 
pension. To enjoy the right to vote 
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the elector must be a taxpayer, must 
have paid his taxes, lived in the cen- 
tre for at least a year, must not have 
been sentenced to certain penalties, 
must follow an honorable and liberal 
profession, or have been in the serv- 
ice of the same master for one year, 
or must hold a pension. 

Under existing electoral regula- 
tions, indigenous persons must take 
out an elector’s card, Mr. Leroy con- 
tinued. Elections were valid only if 
70 per cent of all card holders voted. 
On election day the elector’s card was 
exchanged for three counters to be 
dropped in ballot boxes so placed in 
front of the six candidates that 
secrecy was ensured. 


Little Interest 


Generally speaking, however, the 
people had taken little interest in the 
elections. Most government clerks 
had abstained from voting, only 34 
out of 200 at one centre having 
voted. 

Questions regarding restrictions on 
immigration into Ruanda-Urundi 
were asked by Dr. Liu Shih-Shun, 
of China, who thought such restric- 
tions were inconsistent with Article 
76 (d) of the Charter. 

The decree of March 8, 1922, to 


which the Chinese representative had 
referred, had been annulled and 
superseded since December, 1948, by 
a new decree controlling immigra- 
tion, said Mr. Leroy. This new 
decree contained the following pro- 
visions: “Persons other than natives 
of Ruanda-Urundi or the Belgian 
Congo, who are unable to read and 
write a European language satis- 
factorily, shall be considered as un- 
desirable, and hence may not enter 
or reside in Ruanda-Urundi.” The 
object of this clause was, he added, 
to prevent persons of too low an 
educational standard from entering 
the territory. 

After Dr. Liu had maintained that 
the latest decree in this matter was 
still inconsistent with the Charter and 
the Trusteeship Agreement for the 
territory, Pierre Ryckmans, of Bel- 
gium, explained that the law did 
not stipulate that persons whose 
mother tongue was not European 
should not be admitted to Ruanda- 
Urundi. Mr. Ryckmans stressed that 
no discrimination was involved since 
anyone speaking a European lan- 
guage could enter the country. The 
provision was “more honored in the 
breach than in the observance,” as 
could be seen from the fact that most 
persons of Asiatic origin in the ter- 


AFRICAN STUDENTS take their meals at the Astrida School, in Ruanda-Urundi. Secondary 
education at this school, the only official one in the territory, is divided into two sections. 
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ritory, with the exception of some 
Indians who spoke English, knew no 
European language. The administra- 
tion had included the provision be- 
cause of the considerable difficulty it 
had experienced with immigrant 
traders who were inacpable of keep- 
ing any sort of accounts, and were 
often bankrupt as a result. 

Answering other questions con- 
cerning racial discrimination, the 
Special Representative said that Eu- 
ropeans, Africans and Asiatics lived 
in separate quarters primarily be- 
cause of educational differences. 
Steps were being taken, however, to 
establish mixed residential areas 
where the more educated would live 
together, regardless of racial origin. 


Labor Questions 


Replying to a series of labor ques- 
tions by the Philippines representa- 
tive, Mr. Leroy said that each of 
the nine employers who had been 
prosecuted for hiring indigenous in- 
habitants without ensuring that they 
had certificates of physical fitness was 
fined 200 francs. 

Mr. Aquino then asked why the 
administration treated indigenous 
labor differently from non-indigenous 
labor, and made distinctions between 
non-indigenous trade unions and the 
bodies which it asserted had been 
set up to protect native labor? 

The Administering Authority 
treated indigenous and non-indi- 
genous labor differently because the 
latter—unlike the former—was able 
to fend for itself, said Mr. Ryck- 
mans, of Belgium. He further pointed 
out that the first non-indigenous 
trade union had been formed of 
their own accord by workers only 
in 1942, but the formation of such 
bodies had never been forbidden. As 
a former governor of the territory, 
Mr. Ryckmans said he was in fact 
proud to have promoted the legisla- 
tion concerning this, which provided 
one of the rare examples of pro- 
vision for trade unions being made 
before the unions concerned had 
actually come into existence. 

Before the legislation in question 
had been adopted almost the only 
means by which Africans might im- 
prove their working conditions had 
been unorganized strikes. The ad- 
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ministration now provided the mech- 
anism for collective bargaining and 
was training the people in the ways 
of trade unionism, about which they 
had previously been ignorant. 

Mr. Aquino next asked questions 
concerning the publication of news- 
papers. Had such publication to be 
authorized by the governor of the 
territory, and were enquiries made 
into the editorial policy of newspa- 
pers before publication was author- 
ized? 

The Special Representative ex- 
plained that persons wishing to pub- 
lish newspapers or periodicals had to 
apply to the Governor-General giv- 
ing the general policy it was intended 
to follow. They then received the 
Governor-General’s authorization. 
No further specific enquiry was 
made into editorial policy, the Gov- 
ernor’s reply being largely based on 
knowledge of the personality of the 
applicant. Mr. Leroy was not aware 
of a single case in which an applica- 
tion had been turned down. 

Supplementing this, Mr. Ryckmans 
assured the Council that freedom of 
expression remained intact in the 
territory. The Belgian Parliament 
would never tolerate any abuse of his 
authority on the part of the Gover- 
nor-General. 


Corporal Punishment 


Questioned about prison condi- 
tions and corporal punshment, the 
Special Representative said that al- 
though it was premature to abolish 
such punishment completely, it was 
being gradually eliminated. The ad- 
ministration had completed study of 
a plan to reform the entire prison 
system, and had transmitted it to the 
competent ministerial department for 
examination. He understood that this 
plan provided for the accumulation 
of a lump sum to be paid to convicts 
on their release in payment of work 
done by them while in prison. 

References in the administrative 
report to educational development 
evoked considerable discussion, dur- 
ing which Council members dwelt on 
the problem of teaching a common 
language in Trust Territories. The 
administrative report disclosed that 
French instruction was being intensi- 
fied in all schools in the territory, 





starting trom the third year of ele- 
mentary studies. A new system of 
teaching specifically provided that 
religious lessons in the schools were 
now optional. 


Mexican Experiment 


Henri Laurentie, of France, re- 
called the teaching method which 
had been mentioned in earlier Coun- 
cil debates on education by the repre- 
sentative of the United Nations Edu- 
cational, Scientific and Cultural Or- 
ganization. (See the BULLETIN, vol. 
VIL, no. 5). Experiments carried 
out in Mexico tended to prove that 
elementary instruction in the vernac- 
ular was certainly the best way of 
teaching a child to read and write. 
Even so, Mr. Laurentie thought it was 
perhaps unnecessary to continue to 
give all instruction in the vernacular 
over a long period, instead of in- 
troducing the child to another lan- 
guage as early as possible. 

In the course of a lengthy discus- 
sion on this subject the Belgian rep- 
resentative reminded the Council 
that the situation in Ruanda-Urundi 
was an unsual one. In the other 
[rust Territories there was a multi- 
tude of languages but in Ruanda- 
Urundi there was oniy one language 
divided into two dialects, Kinyar- 
wanda, spoken in Ruanda, and Kir- 
undi, spoken in Urundi. The lan- 
guage in question was probably 
spoken by more than five million 
people. It had potentialities quite dif- 
ferent from those of any one of the 
hundreds of tongues to be met with 
in the Belgian Congo, the Cameroons 
and elsewhere. In Ruanda-Urundi, 
where it might be expected that 
within 20 years there would be suf- 
ficient books printed in Kinyarwanda 
or Kirundi to give the mass of the 
people a grounding in science and 
good reading matter, it was there- 
fore possible to envisage a _ real 
cultural development of the popula- 
tion on the basis of its native tongue. 

Were the indigenous children 
getting an education equal to that 
received by European children, and 
did they enjoy the same educational 
facilities as the children of the two 
Mwami, and sub-chiefs in the terri- 
tory, asked Dr. Liu, of China? 

The Special Representative  ex- 
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plained that although the Astrida 
school had been referred to as a 
school for the sons of chiefs, it was 
in fact a school taking children to 
whom, by virtue of local custom, a 
position of leadership in indigenous 
society would eventually be open. 
Replying to further questions on edu- 
cational progress the Special Repre- 
sentative said that progress was being 
made in the opening of new schools. 

Subsequently, the Special Repre- 
sentative said that in pursuance of 
previous recommendations by the 
Trusteeship Council the administra- 
tion had compiled a brief statement 
drawing special attention to the ob- 
jectives of the Trusteeship System. 
This had been circulated to heads of 
teaching establishments and would 
be reproduced in school text-books. 

Asked if any stress was laid on the 
fact that self-government or inde- 
pendence was the ultimate aim of 
Trusteeship, Mr. Leroy replied that 
the actual terms of the Trusteeship 
clauses of the Charter were repro- 
duced in the summary. 


Medical Facilities 


Several questions were then asked 
regarding medical facilities. The of- 
ficial report disclosed that the admin- 
istration’s building program provided 
for nine rural hospitals, two ma- 
ternity homes, two sanatoria, and an 
agricultural village for lepers. The 
number of medical officers in the ad- 
ministration had risen from 20 in 
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1947 to 34 in 1948. Total appropria- 
tions for the medical services in 
1948 were 32,280,000 francs, as 
against 21,422,840 francs in 1947. 

Sir Alan Burns, of the United 
Kingdom, asked if the indigenous 
peoples used the medical dispensaries, 
and were satisfied with them. The 
dispensaries were intended for the 
treatment of mild or emergency 
cases, when the patient’s condition 
precluded transport to the nearest 
hospital, said the Special Representa- 
tive. It was proposed to provide am- 
bulances for all the hospitals in the 
near future. Africans were, he added, 
highly satisfied with the treatment 
received in the dispensaries, as was 
proved by their regular attendance 
at them. The total number of con- 
sulations at the territory’s dis- 
pensaries had reached the eloquent 
figure of 7,203,275. 

The Council then devoted two 
meetings to a general debate on the 
report, in the course of which several 
members congratulated the Belgian 
Administration on the constructive 
work carried out in 1948 and ex- 
pressed confidence that further 
progressive steps would be taken in 
the territory. Individual observations 


PAST AND PRESENT: On the left Is 
the new residence of the King of 
Ruanda, at Nyanza. His former home 


is seen on the right. 


on various aspects of the report and 
conditions in Ruanda-Urundi were 
made by members. 


Traditional Institutions 


Commenting on political advance- 
ment, the representative of Iraq 
noted that Africans were still very 
much attached to traditional institu- 
tions, which he believed should be 
gradually modified towards modern 
government. Such an_ evolution 
could be brought about by educa- 
tion and persuasion, but antiquated 
methods should not be allowed to 
hamper the march of progress. The 
Administering Authority’s policy of 
steady evolution towards modern 
political institutions should be fol- 
lowed steadily and vigorously, and 
some kind of electoral system should 
be introduced into the territory. The 
people should be trained in order to 
obtain the benefits of modern politi- 
cal institutions, particularly in re- 
spect of parliamentary methods. 

The representative of the Philip 
pines thought that as a whole the 
political progress of Trust Territories 
lagged behind that attained in the 
economic and social fields. While 
praising the Administering Authori- 
ties the Council should not forget 
the paramount objectives of the 
Trusteeship System—preparing the 
peoples for self-government or in- 
dependence. 

Commending the Administering 
Authority for having enabled the 
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Mwami of Ruanda and four of his 
notables to visit Belgium in 1949, 
Mr. Aquino wondered if there would 
be any objection to the two impor- 
tant African rulers of the territory 
being invited to a future session of 
the Trusteeship Council, when they 
might be asked to express their views 
on matters relating to their country. 
It might be desirable for the Coun- 
cil to make an appropriate sugges- 
tion along such lines. 

With regard to the serious prob- 
lem of cultivation and soil erosion in 
the territory, Mr. Aquino suggested 
that the Food and Agriculture Or- 
ganization might be called on to help 
in removing the danger of famine 
in such an over-populated country. 

It was time to abandon tribal 
feudalism and teach the indigenous 
peoples how to exercise the right to 
vote, said the representative of the 
Dominican Republic. At the present 
rate of political progress it would 
take generations, if not centuries, be- 
fore Ruanda-Urundi became capable 
of self-government. 


“Remote Abstractions” 


Replying to various comments on 
political progress in the territory, the 
Special Representative pointed out 
that with the exception of the still 
numerically small elite, the mass of 
Ruanda-Urundi’s population — lived 
for the present and was not interested 
in politics. So far as they were con- 
cerned, the United Nations, the Trus- 
teeship Council, the Belgian Govern- 
ment, and even the Government of 
Ruanda-Urundi were merely “remote 
abstractions.” 

Mr. Leroy said that to awaken a 
political consciousness and transform 
the peoples’ purely familial concep- 
tion of life into a more social, more 
universal understanding of human 
relationship was a task for the future. 
Furthermore, it should be remem- 
bered that the indigenous inhabitants 
were divided into three distinct 
groups—the Batutsia, the Bahutus, 
and the Batwas. It was the adminis- 
tration’s duty to protect these groups 
against themselves, and to dissipate 
their political and social apathy. 

Speaking for the Belgian Govern- 
ment, Mr. Ryckmans maintained that 
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CATTLE AND FOOD PROBLEMS 


Ruanda-Urundi’s cattle popula- 
tion totals 965,884 head, all of 
which belong to the indigenous 
population. Regarded as a sign of 
wealth and social esteem, the 
cattle require an area of pasture 
land which encroaches to a dan- 
gerous extent on land available 
for cultivation, and the Adminis- 
tration is trying to reduce the 
number but improve the quality. 

The administrative report also 
showed that all adult and able- 
bodied inhabitants of a chiefdom 
in the territory are compelled to 
cultivate 35 ares of seasonal 
foods and 25 ares of non-sea- 
sonal food plants. (one are is 
equal to about 100 sq. metres) 
These regulations are for famine 
prevention purposes and are im- 
posed in the exclusive interest of 
the farmers, who may freely dis- 
pose of the crops. 





the training of indigenous medical 
assistants and agriculturalists, the 
provision of facilities for a large 
number of children to attend school, 
and the improvement of health and 
nutrition standards were just as im- 
portant as political progress in lead- 
ing the indigenous peoples along the 
road to self-government. He did not 
deny, however, that the pace of 
political development might be ac- 
celerated. 


Administrative Union 


Referring to the administrative 
union between the Trust Territory 
and the Belgian Congo, the repre- 
sentative of China was gratified that, 
despite the existence of such a union, 
the separate identity of the Trust 
Territory was being maintained. Dr. 
Liu hoped the Administration would 
take into careful consideration the 
suggestion made by the Visiting Mis- 
sion to East Africa that “the Admin- 
istering Authority should envisage a 
modification of the system of admin- 
istrative union on the basis of part- 
nership, rather than subordination.” 


The representative of the Philip- 


pines, who was not entirely satisfied 
with the position obtaining in this 
situation, also associated himself with 
the relevant observations of the Visit- 
ing Mission. He thought it best to 
make further observations on the 
subject when the general problem of 
administrative unions came before 
the Council. 

The representative of France, 
speaking as Chairman of the Visit- 
ing Mission to East Africa, thought 
it was clear that Ruanda-Urundi had 
an individuality and character of its 
own which assured its future inde- 
pendence from both a moral and a 
political viewpoint. Mr. Laurentie 
said it was no less true, however, 
that the territory could not in any 
way hope for economic independ- 
ence. It was economically dependent 
on the Belgian Congo, without which 
it would relapse into economic dis- 
tress. The present administrative 
policy was therefore the best. 


Ten-Year Plan 


Various observations were made 
on economic conditions in the terri- 
tory. The United States delegate 
noted that in consequence of efforts 
on behalf of the indigenous inhab- 
itants there had resulted a budget 
deficit and that the Administration 
had decided to cover this by means 
of a loan. Mr. Sayre thought it like- 
ly that the gap between revenue and 
expenditure would increase when the 
comprehensive ten-year plan for eco- 
nomic and social development was 
put into effect. Nevertheless, it was 
to be hoped that expenditures on the 
plan would effectively stimulate new 
economic activity in the territory to 
such an extent that it would even- 
tually become self-supporting. 


Mr. Sayre expressed concern over 
the long-standing menace of famine 
and commended the efforts made to 
combat this threat, particularly the 
measures taken to protect 200,000 
hectares from soil erosion, to drain 
78,000 hectares of marshland for 
cultivation, and the expenditure of 
fifty million francs on equipment for 
storing approximtely 12,000 tons of 
food. The decision to carry out a 
land survey of sparsely populated 
areas to find out how they could be 
improved so as to induce more peo- 
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ple to live in them was also to be 
commended. 

The fact that coffee accounted for 
121,700,000 francs of the total value 
of 155,700,000 francs of all crops 
produced for export was also a mat- 
ter of concern, and Mr. Sayre hoped 
the administration would continue its 
efforts to diversify the territory’s 
economy so far as practicable, in 
order to make it less dependent upon 
a single crop. 

Concern at the low wages paid and 
the absence of a minimum wage law 
in the territory was expressed by the 
representatives of the Philippines and 
the Dominican Republic. Higher 
wages and technical education were 
two of the strongest incentives to 
remedy low-grade labor, said Mr. 
Aquino. It would be healthy to see 
posts and activities disappear which 
could only exist in a set-up based on 
a very low wage system. He fully 
supported the observations and sug- 
gestions of the Visiting Mission to 
East Africa on the question of wages, 
and thought the Council should ask 
the Administration to consider the 
matter with a view to changing or 
improving the present wage level 
(see box on this page). 

The Special Representative com- 
mented that the Mwami of Ruanda, 
on returning from Belgium, had ex- 
pressed particular interest in the con- 
trast between the productive efforts 
of Belgian workmen and the low out- 
put of the workers in Ruanda- 
Urundi. 


“Penal Sadism” 


Protests against racial discrimina- 
tion, particularly in prisons, were 
made by the representative of the 
Philippines, who noted there were 
many different regulations for in- 
digenous and non-indigenous _in- 
habitants in Ruanda-Urundi. For in- 
stance, the punishment of whipping 
was applied only to indigenous in- 
habitants, and he urged that this 
punishment—a form of penal sadism 
—as well as the disciplinary punish- 
ment of chaining should be abol- 
ished. 

Several comments were made on 
the educational facilities prevailing 
in the territory, in respect of which 
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WAGE RATES IN 
RUANDA-URUNDI 


The administrative report dis- 
closed that wages show a steady 
upward trend in the Territory. 
Since 1938 they have increased in 
the proportion of one to four. The 
average daily wage rate at Usum- 
bura, the capital, is 6 to 8 francs 
for agricultural workers (4 to 7 
in 1947), and 7 to 9 francs for 
laborers (6 to 8 in 1947). Skilled 
workers can earn much _ higher 
wages: for example, 30 to 75 
francs for a driver (the same as 
in 1947) and 20 to 100 francs 
for a typist (the same as in 
1947). 

The Administration is con- 
vinced that what is needed is a 
lowering of the cost of living 
rather than a sharp increase in 
wages by legislative action. The 
total number of workers in perma- 
nent employment rose from 51,- 
948 in 1947 to 59,515 in 1948. 





the administration’s achievements to 
date were commended. The Domi- 
nican Republic representative pointed 
out what he considered were certain 
weak points in the educational sys- 
tem. Primary education, for ex- 
ample, stopped at a relatively low 
level; secondary education was con- 
fined to a small minority, and higher 
education was non-existent. 

The representative of Iraq ob- 
served that with one exception all 
schools in the territory were run by 
missionaries, and recommended that 
the Administration should consider 
establishing at least one secular 
school. The Administration was, 
however, to be commended for 
teaching the national language and 
this should be intensified as far as 
practicable. 

The Chinese representative also 
noted that education—especially pri- 
mary education—was a de facto mo- 
nopoly of the missions in Ruanda- 
Urundi, and wondered whether re- 
ligion classes were not in fact com- 
pulsory for African children wishing 
to receive instruction. He suggested 
that the Council should recommend 
the establishment of a few secular 


schools, without prejudice to the 
religious institutions engaged in edu- 
cational activities. 

The Special Representative in- 
formed the Council that, at a school 
for European and Mulatto children 
run by a Catholic mission at Usum- 
bura, 15 pupils out of 100 were ex- 
cused religious instruction. 

Mr. Ryckmans, of Belgium, then 
made the point that if the 146 Chris- 
tian missionaries at present devoting 
their lives to teaching in the terri- 
tory were replaced by officers of the 
administration, salaries of the latter 
alone would total twenty million 
francs, or three quarters of the edu- 
cational budget for 1948. 


The Chinese representative noted 
that the dissemination of information 
on the United Nations and the Trus- 
teeship System was obviously inade- 
quate. 

To this, the Special Representative 
replied that in the new compendium 
on legislation relating to Ruanda- 
Urundi — published recently — Arti- 
cles 75-91 of the United Nations 
Charter, and the text of the Trustee- 
ship Agreement for the territory 
were reproduced. The compendium 
was, he said, being purchased by 
many of the indigenous inhabitants. 

This completed the Council’s gen- 
eral discussion and examination of 
the Ruanda-Urundi report. The 
Council’s special drafting committee 
will now formulate its report in the 
light of the debate, which will sub- 
sequently be included in the Coun- 
cil’s report to the General Assembly. 
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World Economic Trend 


Discussed By Council 


HE world economic situation 

came before the Economic and 
Social Council on February 21 under 
item 6 on its agenda. Discussion cen- 
tered on “Major Economic Changes 
in 1949,” a report and factual 
analysis prepared for the use of the 
Council by the Secretariat. 

Opening the discussion, Joao Car- 
los Muniz, of Brazil, congratulated 
the Secretariat on its report. It was 
a “thought-provoking document,” he 
said, and presented the kind of 
analytical material that was needed. 
It made clear that European recon- 
struction was almost completed and 
had been accompanied by sub- 
stantial progress. 

But reconstruction, it appeared, 
had not solved Europe’s post-war 
problems. In spite of the unpre- 
cedented amount of economic as- 
sistance given to Western Europe, its 
balance of payments problem had 
not been solved, and it seemed likely 
that at the termination of the Eu- 
ropean Recovery Program the dollar 
gap of the region would be far from 
closed. It seemed paradoxical that 
after a gigantic effort involving more 
than $20,000,000,000, no permanent 
solution was yet in sight. 

Though great unrest and far 
greater poverty existed on other con- 
tinents, about 90 per cent of inter- 
national aid had gone to Europe on 
the theory that its reconstruction was 
a prerequisite for achieving a new 
world balance. That premise, it ap- 
peared, had involved a measure of 
miscalculation. The Brazilian dele- 
gation, Mr. Muniz pointed out, had 
been one of the first to call attention 
to the want of balance in the origi- 
nal programs for restoring the eco- 
nomic equilibrium of the world. 
While agreeing that European recon- 
struction was necessary and should 
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The world economy, its cur- 
rent and long-range prob- 
lems, the effects of recent 
devaluations, measures to 
maintain high levels of eco- 
nomic activity and employ- 
ment, proposals for the as- 
sistance of under-developed 
veountries, means of stimu- 
lating world trade—these 
were among the subjects 
analyzed by the Economic 
and Social Council in a dis- 
cussion of recent trends 
focused in the Secretariat’s 
‘Major Economic Changes 
in 1949.” 


enjoy high priority, it had felt that 
such reconstruction should not be al- 
lowed to overshadow the great 
changes tuking place in the general 
pattern of world economy. The 
Brazilian delegation had been con- 
vinced that it would be impossible 
to rely on under-developed countries 
to absorb consumers goods exported 
by a Europe rebuilt in its old eco- 
nomic pattern. 


Triangular Trade System 


Before the war, as was well 
known, world equilibrium was based 
on a system of triangular trade. Eu- 
rope paid for its import surplus from 
the United States with dollars earned 
from exports to under-developed 
countries having dollar balances 
from exports of primary products to 
the United States. That pattern 
began to change even before the 
war as under-developed countries 
initiated programs for industrializa- 
tion, and the war accelerated this 
movement by cutting off normal sup- 


plies of goods from Europe. Once 
industrialization was under way, 
most under-developed countries lost 
their dollar balances because of the 
necessity of importing capital goods 
for their development projects. Also, 
the unprecedented industrial develop- 
ment of the United States during 
the war still further reduced the 
dollar-earning capacity of Europe, 
which could no longer export in- 
dustrial consumers goods to the 
United States. 

Thus, there was a lack of balance 
in world trade, largely the result of 
a lack of balance in the distribution 
of economic assistance after the war, 
with most of the dollar flow being 
channeled to Europe. It had been 
expected that “off shore” purchases 
(purchases made with Marshall Plan 
funds outside the countries included 
in the Plan) under the European 
Recovery Program would be of 
significant help in redistributing dol- 
lars and restoring the old triangular 
trade, but these expectations had 
been disappointed. Thus, one vacuum 
had been replaced by another. With 
foreign aid, Europe had been recon- 
structed and its economy built up to 
more than a pre-war level in many 
instances. Yet the deep-seated inter- 
national disequilibrium that the 
gigantic reconstruction effort had 
been designed to correct was worse 
than ever, said Mr. Muniz, quoting 
the Secretariat’s world economic sur- 
vey to the effect that the “present 
chronic unbalance in international 
trade derives essentially from long- 
term structural maladjustments, for 
which no remedy is yet in sight.” 

As one possible solution for the 
difficulties of Western European 
countries, the report suggested that 
these countries might try to estab- 
lish a more balanced trade with all 
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major groups of countries, and with 
the United States. So far as this in- 
volved an increase in exports to the 
United States, the prospects were 
not bright even when the possible 
effects of devaluation were taken into 
consideration. Another suggestion 
was that the Western European coun- 
tries might maintain a net import 
balance from the United States by 
acquiring the necessary dollars in 
third markets. The possibilities here 
were very limited, for these third 
markets might be under-developed 
countries which were themselves en- 
gaged in ambitious development 
projects financed by their dollar 
earnings. 


Three Possible Courses 


In view of this, said Mr. Muniz, 
there were only three possible courses 
of action. The first was indefinite 
continuation of American help to 
Western Europe. To the Brazilian 
delegation, this seemed quite un- 
realistic, for the United States could 
not be expected to go on financing 
its exports indefinitely by loans and 
grants. The second was to lower 
standards of living in Europe by re- 
ducing imports from the dollar area. 
This was unacceptable for obvious 
reasons. There was a third course, 
that of channeling an adequate flow 
of dollars to under-developed coun- 
tries in such a way that rationing 
of dollars on their part would be 
eliminated. That was the only work- 
able solution, for a great economic 
vacuum had been created in under- 
developed areas by unavoidable 
changes in their economic structures. 

In the long run, financing of de- 
velopment programs would have to 
depend to a large extent on private 
capital, Mr. Muniz agreed, but he 
pointed out that the first movements 
of private capital to under-developed 
areas would be slow and positive 
measures were immediately required. 
At a recent conference on the ex- 
change problems of the sterling area, 
the United States had recognized the 
necessity for increasing the supply of 
dollars for sterling countries, either 
by increasing its imports from them 
or by a larger export of capital. It 
was urgent, the Brazilian delegation 
believed, to adopt similar measures 
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for Latin America if the triangular 
pattern of trade was to be restored. 

The existing dollar shortage in 
Latin America could be eased in 
several ways. There could be in- 
creased “off shore” purchases fi- 
nanced by the European Recovery 
Program; authorizations for pur- 
chases in Latin America had not 
exceeded a tenth of total expendi- 
tures. The United States could in- 
crease its imports of Latin Ameri- 
can products, perhaps after thor- 
oughly investigating the possibility 
of government purchases for stock- 
piling, for an appreciable increase in 
the normal demand for such prod- 
ucts was improbable. The United 
States could increase its exports of 
capital to Latin America, in the 
form either of government loans or 
private investments. 

The only alternative, Mr. Muniz 
added, would be indefinite continua- 
tion of the policy of restricting in- 
ternational trade by discrimination 
against United States products and 
by clearing agreements with soft- 
currency countries. 


Root of the Problem 


Reviewing economic developments 
in Brazil during 1949, Mr. Muniz 
declared that the problems of full 
employment, economic devc!opment, 
and equilibrium in international eco- 
nomic relations were inter-related 
and could be solved only by co-ordi- 
nated efforts. Trade and payment 
difficulties in 1949 had again demon- 
strated that the root of the problem 
lay in the maintenance of full em- 
ployment in highly industrialized 
countries and continuing economic 
progress in under-developed coun- 
tries. The Brazilian delegation had 
always supported that thesis and was 
gratified to see it incorporated in 
the Secretariat’s survey. 

If the measures set forth by the 
experts on full employment, together 
with the alternatives suggested by the 
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Economic and Employment Commis- 
sion, were implemented, they would 
contribute to the creation of a new 
world economic structure at once 
more rational and more compatible 
with existing political and social 
problems. The main problem, the 
Brazilian delegation believed, was to 
find a formula that would lead to im- 
proved living standards for the 
masses throughout the world. The 
prevailing economic distortions could 
be remedied only by the creation of 
a new economic structure in which 
the industrialization of under-de- 
veloped countries would play an in- 
creasingly important part. 


A Dividing Line 

The Secretariat’s report, said Wil- 
lard Thorp, of the United States, 
presented the theme that 1949 was a 
dividing line, that it marked the 
end of rapid post-war expansion 
resulting from the needs of recon- 
struction, from pent-up demands for 
consumers goods, and from large 
amounts of liquid assets accumulated 
during the war. This was true in a 
general sense, but it related to 
temporary factors rather than to the 
permanent forces that cause eco- 
nomic growth, and even the tem- 
porary factors had not entirely dis- 
appeared. 

In some countries and over large 
areas, the damage and destruction 
of war had not yet been repaired. 
The basic needs and requirements 
of growing populations in most 
countries were large and urgent. The 
per capita food supply and food 
consumption in the devastated coun- 
tries were still below the pre-war 
level, and in many under-developed 
countries was far below the standards 
of decent living. Serious housing 
shortages still existed. Even in coun- 
tries that had made great strides 
since 1945, there was need for 
capital goods both to modernize anti- 
quated plants and expand economic 
activities. In many countries, con- 
sumer income and personal savings 
were still high. 

That there had been a slackening 
in post-war expansion should not be 
a cause for pessimism. Indeed, there 
should be gratification that infla- 
tionary pressures had been reduced. 
There was no evidence that a major 
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cyclical downturn in world economy 
had begun. If there were such evi- 
dence, governments were committed 
to take counteraction. The fact that 
the world economic situation was 
on the Council’s agenda revealed 
that the work of the Council and of 
the United Nations was based upon 
the concept of constructive action 
by governments. 

Individual countries could do 
much to shape their own economic 
progress. Important factors in this 
were production and marketing 
practices, tax policies, wage and price 
policies, improved methods of work, 
greater accord between prices and 
costs, and elimination of cartels and 
other restrictive practices. But na- 
tional action did not lessen the need 
of sound international policies de- 
signed to achieve higher levels of 
world production and consumption. 
For fifteen years the United States 
had advocated expansion of world 
trade on a multilateral and non-dis- 
criminatory basis, and on the basis 
of convertible currencies and of a 
large unhampered flow of capital in 
international channels, in the belief 
that these policies would encourage 
a fuller and more efficient use of the 
world’s resources, increase the real 
incomes of all countries, and thus 
create a more prosperous and more 
peaceful world community. 


Unusual Phenomenon 


The United States would continue 
to assist in the modernization of 
other countries. For some time now, 
the world had been observing the 
unusual phenomenon of a country 
expending large sums of money and 
energy to strengthen the productive 
capacities of other countries. This 
had been done notwithstanding the 
fact that many of these countries 
were actual or potential competitors 
in the world market, which was evi- 
dence of his country’s faith that the 
economic advancement of each coun- 
try was of benefit to the world as 
a whole. 

During 1948, some progress had 
been made in correcting the unbal- 
ance in world trade, but the dis- 
equilibrium had _ increased and 
reached critical proportions in 1949. 
The Secretariat’s report stated, said 
Mr. Thorp, that the gains made in 








1948 had been lost because of a 
considerable decline in United States 
imports, which had reduced the flow 
of dollars to the rest of the world. 
That was not a new interpretation, 
he added, but the fall in United 
States imports was not the sole cause 
of the crisis. 

Between the last quarter of 1948 
and the second quarter of 1949, 
United States imports of goods and 
services had fallen from $2,598,000,- 
000 to $2,365,000,000. At the same 
time, however, goods and services 
purchased from the United States 
had increased from $3,786,000,000 
to $4,064,000,000. Thus, the fall in 
United States imports represented 
only 46 per cent of the $511,000,000 
increase in the dollar deficit of the 
rest of the world. The larger part 
of that deficit resulted from increased 
purchases from the United States by 
the rest of the world. 

Also, it should be noted that net 
assistance from the United States 
had reached its peak in the second 
quarter of 1949, rising approximately 
$500,000,000 above the level for the 
last quarter of 1948. That increase 
more than compensated for the de- 
cline in dollars made available to the 
rest of the world as a result of the 
fall in United States imports. 

Mr. Thorp also noted that the re- 
port raised certain long-term prob- 
lems about the difficulty of achiev- 
ing balance in international trade 
without the continuance of extraordi- 
nary financial assistance from the 
United States. Much material on 
the flow of commodities in interna- 
tional trade had been given, but 
there was little concerning trends 
in regard to services and almost 
nothing on the record of current 
capital accounts, shifts in blocked 
balances, and the flow of investment 
capital. 

Many of the deficit countries had 
taken the courageous step of devalua- 
tion. Beyond that, they were directing 
their attention as never before to the 
problem of increasing their hard- 
currency earnings and developing 
non-dollar sources of supplies. For 
their part, the surplus countries were 
taking many steps to correct the 
disequilibrium. As the Brazilian rep- 
resentative had stated, the problem 
could not be solved by any one coun- 
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try or by any simple formula. The 
difficulties described in the Secretar- 
iat’s report were real, and there was 
a growing recognition of the urgency 
of the problem, which was closely 
related to that of economic expan- 
sion. Without such expansion, it 
would be very difficult to make the 
necessary adjustments. 

Turning to the economic situation 
in the United States during 1949, 
Mr. Thorp observed that post-war 
inflationary pressures had ended and 
a business recession had occurred. 
But total production in 1949 had 
been only one per cent less than in 
1948, and consumption expenditures 
had remained very steady throughout 
the year. 

The government was mainly rely- 
ing on the forces of the market to 
produce the necessary increases in 
employment and production. But it 
had framed policies for the immedi- 
ate and long-term support of the 
forces of expansion both at home and 
in other countries, and the United 
States stood ready to play a construc- 
tive part in the economic life of the 
world. 

After John A. F: Ennals of the 
World Federation of United Nations 
Associations had discussed his organ- 
ization’s proposal that the Secretariat 
undertake a careful study of the eco- 
nomic situation and potentialities of 
Africa, the Council invited Mordecai 
Ezekiel, of the Food and Agriculture 
Organization, to sit at the table and 
participate in the general discussion. 


Food Situation Worse 


Observing that FAO had the pri- 
mary objective of increasing the food 
supplies of all peoples, Mr. Ezekiel 
remarked that the Secretariat’s report 
was unduly optimistic about the 
progress in that field since pre-war 
days. With a substantial increase in 
the world’s population, the per capita 
consumption of food had decreased, 
and the general food situation was 
worse than before the Second World 
War. The peoples of Europe, Asia, 
and the Far East were worse fed in 
terms of total calories and animal 
proteins. Only in North America, 
Latin America, and Oceania had 
there been improvement. 

While a rapid recovery in general 
production had occurred, the world 
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economy did not exhibit sufficient 
dynamism to warrant the prediction 
that the food situation would im- 
prove. Food surpluses had been cre- 
ated in a number of regions, and 
some states were holding back food 
production or letting produce rot in 
the absence of profitable markets. 
Such measures would not promote 
the improvements in living standards 
prescribed by the United Nations 
Charter. It was essential to guarantee 
food producers an outlet. The FAO 
had twice laid before its members a 
program designed to provide such 
basic guarantees and stabilize food 
production, but its members had not 
been prepared to take effective 
action. 


Prospects Are Brighter 


The prospects for future expan- 
tion in the demand for the products 
of under-developed countries were 
brighter than might immediately 
appear. President Truman’s recent 
“Economic Report” indicated that 
the national output of the United 
States approximately doubled every 
twenty years. Consequently, the prod- 
ucts of under-developed countries 
were likely to have an increasing 
market there. Also, certain raw 
materials, such as copper and lead, 
were already partially exhausted in 
the United States, and there was 
every reason to beieve that it would 
turn to other countries for raw mate- 
rials to maintain a sound economy. 

The world economic survey, Mr. 
Ezekiel continued, had been clearly 
and accurately analyzed by the repre- 
sentative from Brazil. In the pre-war 
period, triangular trade had made 
available the dollars required to pay 
for the imports that the Western 
European countries received from the 
United States. That multilateral 
trade system could only be restored 
by a flow of dollar investments into 
under-developed countries in suffi- 
cient volume and in such a form 
that the latter could purchase capital 
equipment in the industrial countries 
of Western Europe. If the technical 
assistance program worked effec- 
tively, under-developed countries 
would expand economically at an 
accelerated rate and be in a position 
to repay any investments made. An 
increase in their dollar exchange 


would stimulate world trade and 
allow Europe to increase its imports 
from dollar areas. 

The United Kingdom, said Sir 
Sydney Caine, shared many of the 
views of the United States representa- 
tive on the report. Slackening 
of effective demand in the United 
States had resulted in a_ tempo- 
rary recession early in 1949, but 
the recession had not become a major 
depression, the necessary adjustments 
had been made, and confidence in 
the future had been restored. The 
reconstruction of Europe had been 
virtually completed, and attention 
could now be directed to other prob- 
lems. Even the dollar shortage had 
not been aggravated. In fact, it had 
been slightly eased, and Marshall Aid 
countries were contemplating sub- 
stantial reductions in their dollar re- 
quirements for the coming year. 


More Realistic Exchange Rates 


It was true, Sir Sydney continued, 
that an acute dollar shortage and 
intense pressures on balance of pay- 
ments had brought about devaluation 
in the United Kingdom and other 
countries. But devaluation was a 
step toward establishing more real- 
istic exchange rates and eventually 
improving the balance of payments 
situation. 

All nations could help restore 
the balance in world trade by making 
maximum use of their own resources 
to strengthen and expand their econ- 
omies. To combat unemployment, 
nations should make use of all their 
productive facilities. They should 
correct flaws in the economic ma- 
chinery which left such facilities idle 
because trade and finance failed to 
find outlets for their products. 

Capital goods should be supplied 
to under-developed countries so that 
they might make full use of their na- 
tural and human resources. The 
soundness of their development pro- 
jects should be judged primarily by 
the opportunities they offered for 
greater volume of production through 
more effective and economic use of 
resources. Unsound development 
would create indebtedness and fur- 
ther aggravate the want of balance 
in world finance. 

Reviewing some of the advances 
made in Europe, Carlos Valenzuela, 
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of Chile, declared that its reconstruc- 
tion was doubly a triumph because it 
had been achieved in an atmosphere 
of near-hostility and of fear caused by 
the “cold war.” It was the best reply 
that could be given to those who did 
not believe in international co-opera- 
tion. 


A Modified Conception 


The conception of Europe as an 
economic unit had been considerably 
modified since the war, for the coun- 
tries of Eastern Europe had come 
under the influence of the Soviet 
economy and had adapted their pro- 
grams to the requirements of the 
Five-Year Plan of the U.S.S.R. Fur- 
thermore, Western Germany had 
been deprived of its largest agricul- 
tural districts, and its industrial pro- 
duction had been restricted. These 
changes in post-war economic ge- 
ography should be borne in mind 
when studying the structural prob- 
lems that had arisen within recent 
months. 

Reconstruction and technical prog- 
ress were the subjects under dis- 
cussion, Mr. Valenzuela went on. 
Economic expansion rested upon per- 
manent factors which should enable 
the world’s productive capacity to 
multiply unceasingly. The United 
States representative had been right 
in saying that all peoples needed a 
higher standard of life. It was there- 
fore absurd to say that there could 
be a crisis of overproduction. If 
such an event occurred, it would be 
due to underconsumption. 

Under-developed areas had already 
received extensive financial aid, both 
from public and private funds, and 
the Export-Import Bank of the 
United States had given particularly 
valuable assistance. During 1947 and 
1948, such areas had received $3,- 
300,000,000 from government and 
private sources. 

With respect to private invest- 
ments, 60 per cent had been concen- 
trated in developing the petroleum 
industry, notably in Venezuela, Saudi 
Arabia, and Kuwait. Most of the re- 
mainder had been invested in the 
public utilities and the manufacturing 
industries of Brazil and Argentina, 
and in the mines of Chile, Mexico, 
and the Union of South Africa. 

These investments were of the 
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utmost importance to the areas 
concerned. Yet they could not be re- 
garded as “development investments,” 
Mr. Valenzuela pointed out. With 
few exceptions, these investments 
were not designed to diversify the 
economic structure of the countries 
to which they were directed or to free 
them from dependence upon foreign 
markets. Their purpose was rather 
to intensify the extraction of certain 
raw materials. It was only natural 
for capitalists to seek the highest re- 
turn on their investments. It was 
equally natural that the governments 
receiving foreign capital should im- 
pose certain guarantees to defend 
their legitimate interests. 

To adjust themselves to the re- 
quirements of the world economy 
and international trade, under-devel- 
oped areas had to make quantitative 
and qualitative conditions with re- 
spect to the inflow of private capital. 
The Chilean delegation was therefore 
particularly interested in point 11 of 
President Truman’s recommenda- 
tions, in which he suggested that the 
Export-Import Bank might guarantee 
private investments within reasonable 
limits. That guarantee should make 
it possible for private capital to par- 
ticipate directly in the general eco- 
nomic programs of under-developed 
countries. 


A Combination of Problems 


The process of incorporating under- 
developed areas into the pattern of 
world trade and production was 
slowed down by a combination of 
economic, political, cultural, and his- 
torical problems. In some countries, 
old customs and traditions were an 
obstacle to rapid improvement in 
standards of living. Yet it seemed 
illogical to delay investments for eco- 
nomic development in the hope that 
such obstacles would diminish or dis- 
appear. Economic progress and im- 
proved living standards alone could 
create the conditions required for the 
removal of those obstacles. 

Lastly, said Mr. Valenzuela, pro- 
grams for aiding the under-developed 
countries should be put into effect 
without delay if the economic activi- 
ties of the world were to be main- 
tained at their highest level. Much 
had already been done for under- 
developed areas, a great deal more 





than had been hoped for. But it was 
much less than should be done now 
before it was too late. 


All present in the Council, said R. 
Eudes, of Canada, were undoubtedly 
agreed on their economic objective: 
to create conditions in which pro- 
duction could be increased and the 
free flow of products between coun- 
tries could be facilitated. As for his 
own country, it depended to a large 
extent on outside markets and had 
assumed the responsibilities that fell 
to a country which had enjoyed rapid 
development and a high level of pros- 
perity. Within the limits of its re- 
sources, it had endeavored to help 
other countries. It had provided an 
increasing market for foreign goods. 
It would have accepted a much larger 
amount of foreign goods if it had 
not been for the restrictions imposed 
on international trade as the direct or 
indirect result of the dollar shortage. 
Canada was always ready to co- 
operate in the pursuit of policies de- 
signed to eliminate such restraints 
and ensure greater liberty in interna- 
tional trade. 

The Secretariat’s report had 
brought into focus a number of na- 
tional and international long-term 
problems, and had been useful in 
showing how economic fluctuations 
in one part of the world affected 
levels of economic activity and em- 
ployment in other countries. The 
United States representative had been 
right, however, in drawing attention 
to the fact that the report tended to 
over-simplify the problem to some 
extent and, by implication at least, 
to attribute the main trends in world 
economic activity to developments in 
the United States. 

While recognizing the vital role of 
the United States, the Canadian dele- 
gation agreed that such over-simplifi- 
cation might tend to obscure other 
important aspects of the situation. 
New problems had to be faced as the 
rate of increase in economic activity 
slowed down, a fact to which the 
Secretariat’s report had drawn atten- 
tion. Effective demand was likely to 
decrease, especially in the case of 
primary commodities, a development 
which concerned Canada. But his 
country, said Mr. Eudes, had suffici- 
ent resources and its technicians were 
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resourceful enough to solve its prob- 
lems. 


B. P. Adarkar, of India, congratu- 
lated the Secretariat on its concise 
and objective report, which rightly 
drew attention, he said, to the main 
characteristics of world economic de- 
velopments during 1949. 

Though the rate of world eco- 
nomic activity had somewhat slack- 
ened during 1949, there were still 
numerous possibilities for develop- 
ment, as the United States repre- 
sentative had pointed out. Much 
depended upon the United States, for 
its economic policies were a matter 
of concern to all countries because 
of its dominating position in the 
world economy. To the credit of the 
United States it should be said that 
it had constantly concerned itself 
with world economic problems since 
the end of the war. President Tru- 
man’s firm stand against proposals to 
limit United States imports should be 
noted with satisfaction. 


United States Reluctance 


The United States had become the 
financial center of the world, Mr. 
Adarkar observed, but it was doubt- 
ful whether New York had assumed 
all of the functions which London 
had formerly performed. During 
1949, the United States had shown 
some reluctance to shoulder some of 
the responsibilities devolving upon it. 
The reluctance to grant loans to cer- 
tain foreign countries on the one 
hand, and the devaluation of many 
currencies on the other, were two 
factors with deflationary effects on 
the United States economy. 

The question was not whether the 
United States was responsible for the 
slackening of world economic activ- 
ity in 1949, but what measures 
should be taken in the immediate 
future. In that regard, the United 
States should continue to extend its 
assistance to the rest of the world. 
Its capital reserves and productive 
capacities exceeded its domestic 
needs. By giving aid in the form of 
grants or loans to the rest of the 
world, the United States would facili- 
tate the solution of its own problem 
of full employment and enable the 
world economy—in particular, that 
of under-developed countries—to ex- 
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pand. Such assistance would consti- 
tute a safeguard against unemploy- 
ment and also be a source of profit 
to the United States and the coun- 
tries of Europe. 

The Secretariat’s report, said Dr. 
Carl L. Iversen, of -Denmark, con- 
tained a great deal of valuable statis- 
tical material and a number of inter- 
esting economic analyses. Some of 
the latter might have been carried 
somewhat farther with advantage, 
and more might have been done in 
co-ordinating them. In general, his 
delegation shared the view of the 
United States representative that the 
tone of the report might be unduly 
pessimistic. With a slackening of 
abnormal post-war demand, it was 
important not to neglect the under- 
lying long-term factors of develop- 
ment pointed out by the representa- 
tive of the United States. 

Also, the report’s description of 
the undeniably great structural mal- 
adjustments in the existing world 
economy gave the impression that 
hardly anything could be done about 
the situation. In his opinion, a some- 
what more constructive approach 
would not be over-optimistic. With 
regard to recent currency devalua- 
tions, he again felt that the situation 
warranted a slightly more optimistic 
approach than appeared in the re- 
port, and that its analysis should have 
been accompanied with a reference 
to the possible effects of the recent 
attempt to liberalize the trade of 
Western Europe. 


Need for Co-Ordinated Approach 


Having discussed the possible ad- 
vantages and dangers of such liberal- 
ization, Mr. Iversen declared that the 
expanded program of technical assist- 
ance for under-developed countries, 
if properly implemented and carried 
out in the right spirit, would certainly 
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become a major factor in shaping the 
future pattern of world trade. The 
Secretariat’s 1949 report, he was 
gratified to see, laid more stress on 
the “inter-connection between the 
problems of full employment, eco- 
nomic development and balance in 
international economic relations and, 
consequently, the need for a co-ordi- 
nated approach to them.” In com- 
mon with the United States repre- 
sentative, he believed it would be 
possible in the future, as it had been 
in the past, to make the adjustments 
necessary for the continued growth 
of the economic system. 

Saying that the French delegation 
appreciated the high technical value 
of the Secretariat’s report, George 
Boris observed that on the eve of the 
Council’s last session there had been 
a financial crisis, which had brought 
about a series of devaluations, the 
effects of which could not yet be 
measured. Whatever else they might 
do, they had eased severe inflationary 
pressures. European countries were 
trying to reduce their dollar deficits 
and making a maximum effort to free 
themselves from the need for foreign 
aid. Plans were being prepared for 
the economic integration of Europe, 
with the aim of creating one large 
market of 270,000,000 people by a 
progressive removal of fetters still ob- 
structing the free movement of men, 
products, and capital. The difficulties 
of such an undertaking should not be 
underestimated. 

The recovery of France had 
amazed more than one observer, said 
Mr. Boris, citing figures to show sig- 
nificant gains in many fields. His 
country had done much for the 
under-developed countries for which 
it was responsible, providing funds 
for technical and scientific research 
and for the development of industry 
and agriculture, as well as for hous- 
ing, hygiene, and education. To 
finance this, a special investment 
bank had been established in French 
overseas territories with funds almost 
entirely furnished by the metropoli- 
tan country. 

The Secretariat was to be con- 
gratulated on its report, said Maurice 
Masoin, of Belgium, but in one re- 
spect the report gave an erroneous 
impression of the situation in his 
country. While industrial produc- 
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tion had levelled off and unemploy- 
ment had increased, the figures did 
not indicate a depression, but rather 
a return to normal conditions after 
the post-war boom period. Also, 
the report made little mention of the 
monetary factor or of devaluation 
in the world economic situation. 
Some Western European countries 
had used devaluation to improve 
their balance of payments, an essen- 
tial step toward the restoration of 
international trade which, in turn, 
would ensure a broad international 
distribution of production at a max- 
imum level and a normal and nat- 
ural flow of international invest- 
ments. 


1949—A Decisive Period 


The year 1949 had been a de- 
cisive period in the world economy, 
declared Teodosio Cabada, of Peru. 
While a number of problems re- 
mained, many were on their way to 
solution and several countries had 
made decisions during the year that 
would have considerable influence 
on world economy in the future. For 
example, the series of devaluations 
in September 1949 had, to a great 
extent, put the financial markets on 
a healthier basis. In addition, the 
elimination of certain restrictions 
had stimulated economic activity. 
While there had been a reduction in 
the intensity of demand, many of 
the essential needs of the world’s 
population were not yet satisfied. 
Millions of people still lacked the 
purchasing power and the other 
means they required to raise their 
standards of living. Consequently, 
the need to raise living standards in 
under-developed countries remained 
a basic problem for the United 
Nations. 

The report on the world econom- 
ic situation was a contribution to 
the work of preparing a joint plan 
by the United Nations, the special- 
ized agencies, and other internation- 
al organizations to assist the under- 
developed countries, bring them into 
closer relations with the community 
of nations, and promote freedom in 
a spirit of solidarity. Noting that 
President Truman had announced 
his “point four” program for tech- 
nical assistance during the year, Mr. 
Cabada declared that there was no 





reason to be pessimistic about the 
prospects in 1950. There was, on 
the contraray, every reason for hope. 

The Secretariat’s report, Mr. Ca- 
bada concluded, was perfectly clear, 
precise, and well-documented, and 
would be of the greatest interest to 
all countries. The authors deserved 
the tribute paid to them both for 
the task they had accomplished and 
for their objectivity. But the report, 
he felt, had not paid sufficient atten- 
tion to inter-American trade. Trade 
relations between Latin American 
countries were constantly growing 
and represented a considerable frac- 
tion of international trade. Oppor- 
tunities for trade among the Latin 
American countries were practically 
limitless, and this factor should not 
be overlooked. 


A Desirable Emphasis 


The Secretariat had done excel- 
lent work in preparing its world 
economic report, said Dr. P. C. 
Chang, of China, but in view of the 
number of problems covered, such 
a report, even if perfect, might fail 
to be stimulating. As the Economic 
and Social Council made a detailed 
study of two or three special prob- 
lems each year, it seemed desirable 
for the Secretariat to emphasize 
those problems. In its next year’s 
report it might, for example, pay 
particular attention to the conse- 
quences of the recent currency de- 
valuations, thus enabling the Council 
to study that problem with full 
knowledge of the facts. 

On February 28, after discussion 
had been concluded, the following 
resolution offered by Chile was 
unanimously adopted: 

“The Economic and Social Coun- 
cil, 

“Taking note of the Secretary- 
General’s report on Major Economic 
Changes in 1949; 

“Draws the attention of Member 
States, of the Economic and Em- 
ployment Commission, of the re- 
gional economic commissions, and 
of the specialized agencies to the 
views expressed by members of the 
Council concerning the world eco- 
nomic situation.” 

David A. K. Owen, Assistant Sec- 
retary-General in charge of the De- 
partment of Economic Affairs, 
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thanked the members of the Council 
for their comments on the Secre- 
tariat’s report. The form and con- 
tent of such surveys always present- 
ed certain difficulties. The distillation 
of the essence of world economic 
development posed the most com- 
plex problems both as to substance 
and techniques of analysis. It was 
therefore essential that the Secre- 
tariat should have the views of the 
Council, and he was pleased that 
some representatives had noted an 
improvement in the Secretariat’s ap- 
proach to a solution. The Council 
also appeared to be agreed that the 
Secretariat should prepare only one 
World Economic Report each year, 
to be circulated before the first 
Council session of the year. 


A Deliberate Concentration 


As to the substance of the report 
on “Major Economic Changes in 
1949,” several representatives had 
highly praised the analysis it con- 
tained; but a number had felt that 
the picture it presented was too pes- 
simistic. As an account of the world’s 
economic recovery had been given in 
the 1948 report, the Secretariat had 
taken achievements for granted, Mr. 
Owen explained, and had deliber- 
ately concentrated on those prob- 
lems that lay ahead. Perhaps that 
was why the report had created an 
impression that was certainly not in- 
tended. The Secretariat had felt 
that the Council would wish to have 
its attention drawn to outstanding 
problems that deserved consideration 
during its discussion of the world 
economic situation. 

The Secretariat’s reference to the 
year 1949 as one marking the end 
of abnormal demand factors should 
by no means be interpreted as a 
cause for pessimism, he agreed. There 
had been significant changes in the 
character of the forces at work in 
the industrialized world. Future de- 
velopment would take place under 
the influence of more normal condi- 
tions of supply and demand, but that 
did not mean that further substantial 
progress would not be made in rais- 
ing the level of the world’s economic 
activity. 

Many representatives had pointed 
out the vast needs of the world for 
higher living standards and further 
economic expansion. Need was not 
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the same thing, however, as power 
to obtain goods to satisfy it. The 
co-existence of unsatisfied want and 
unused resources was the supreme 
economic probiem of the age in in- 
dustrialized and under-developed 
countries alike. That problem also 
had profound repercussions in the 
international sphere, as pointed out 
in the report and as the representa- 
tive of Brazil had so cogently argued 
in opening the discussion. 

The United States representative 
and other Council members, Mr. 
Owen went on, had rightly pointed 
out that the increased dollar gap 
during the first half of 1949 was the 
result of larger United States exports 
to other countries as well as a de- 
cline in United States imports. While 
the rise in United States exports was 
recorded in the report, the decline 
in its imports was mentioned several 
times as one of the outstanding trade 
developments in 1949. The reason 
was this: 

The larger dollar import programs 
of many countries during the first 
half of 1949 had been based on two 
assumptions. The first was that a 
certain volume of United States 
grants and loans would be forthcom- 
ing, as had been the case. Secondly, 
those countries had expected to be 
able to earn dollars through exports 


to the United States at not less than 
the rate of the second half of 1948, 
and possibly at an even higher rate, 
in view of their special efforts to sell 
goods in the United States. They 
had therefore felt able to increase 
their purchase of certain important 
commodities from the United States. 
The fall in exports to United States. 
from many of these countries, par- 
ticularly from Western Europe and 
the sterling area, had introduced an 
unforeseen element resulting in bal- 
ance of payments difficulties. 

It was true, as the United States 
representative had said, that the in- 
crease in United States foreign as- 
sistance had been considerably 
larger than the decline in imports. 
But the countries concerned might 
already have taken account of that 
increase in foreign assistance in plan- 
ning their import programs for the 
first half of 1949. In that case, they 
would have been unable to use it 
to offset declines in dollar earnings 
trom exports to the United States. 

The Secretariat greatly appreciated 
both the praise and the criticism of 
the report which had been given by 
the members of the Council, Mr. 
Owen concluded. All comments 
would be carefully studied and 
would help the Secretariat in pre- 
paring future surveys. 


OPENING OF UNITED NATIONS EXHIBIT IN HAITI: at the International Exposition in Port au 

Prince, President Dumarsais Estimé of the Republic of Haiti, cuts the rope with the help of 

Benjamin Cohen, Assistant Secretary-General in charge of the United Nations Department of 

Public Information, who attended the ceremonies on February 19 as the special representative 
of Secretary-General Trygve Lie. 
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BANGKOK CONFERENCE 


NGO’s Plan 
FullSupport 


Establishment of a South-East 
Asia Regional Information Centre 
was urged at the Bangkok Regional 
Non - Governmental Organizations 
Conference held last month. 

The Conference was attended by 
representatives of international and 
national non-governmental organiza- 
tions in Australia, Burma, India, New 
Zealand, Pakistan, Thailand, and the 
Philippines. Cultural and educational 
institutions interested in the informa- 
tion activities of the United Nations 
were invited to send observers, and 
government representatives were in- 
vited as visitors. The meetings were 
open to the public. 

This was the first Asian regional 
conference held under the auspices 
of the United Nations Department 
of Public Information. The purpose 
was to obtain the co-operation of the 
non-governmental organizations in 
the Department’s task of encourag- 
ing and assisting them as channels of 
public information about the United 
Nations. 

Field Marshal Phibun Songgram, 
Prime Minister of Thailand, ad- 
dressed the opening meeting on Feb- 
ruary 6. The combined activities of 
non-governmental organizations, he 
said, could assist governments in 
popularizing the ideals and work of 
the United Nations and thus con- 
tribute to peace and security. 

Boleslaw Leitgeber, Director of 
the Information Centre in New 
Delhi, welcomed the representatives 
and read a message from Benjamin 
Cohen, Assistant Secretary-General 
of the Department of Public Infor- 
mation. Mr. Cohen termed the Con- 
ference a concrete demonstration of 
the Department’s desire to associate 
in its work organizations all around 
the world and to benefit from their 
views. 

Prince Chumbot Boripat, Vice- 
Chairman of the Red Cross Society 
of Thailand, and Acharaya Narendra 
Deva, representing the World Fed- 
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View of the Conference hall at Bangkok 


eration of United Nations Associa- 
tions, were unanimously elected 
Chairman and Vice-Chairman, re- 
spectively. 

A report on the third conference 
of international non-governmental 





Three hundred and fifty in- 
ternational and more than 
1,800 national non-govern- 
mental organizations are as- 
sisted by the Department of 
Public Information in pro- 
moting in all Member states 
understanding of the aims 
and achievements of the 
United Nations. 


organizations at Lake Success in 
1949 and reports on regional confer- 
ences at Geneva, Panama, Santiago 
de Chile, and Montevideo and of 
United Nations Information Centres 
were considered. Dr. P. H. Chu, 
Deputy Director of the Information 
Centre at Shanghai and Secretary of 
the Conference, and W. J. Mc- 
Namara, Director of the Centre at 
Sydney, reported on implementation 
of the various recommendations con- 
tained in these reports. 

Brief reviews of the activities of 
the Economic Commission for Asia 
and the Far East, the International 
Children’s Emergency Fund, the 
World Health Organization, the 
United Nations Program of Advis- 
ory Social Welfare Services in the 
Far East, and the Food and Agricul- 
ture Organization were given, re- 
spectively, by Dr. C. Hart Schaaf, 
Brian Jones, Princess Kob Kaew 


Aditya, Dr. J. B. Cortrell, Dr. Jose 
Vergara, and Miss Florence Reynolds. 


Resolutions Adopted 


Nearly 30 resolutions were adopt- 
ed by the Conference. These sought, 
among other things, the following re- 
sults: 

Financial assistance or other prac- 
ticable co-operation by Member gov- 
ernments in forming national com- 
mittees or associations. 

Formation of an international or- 
ganization of national committees 
with consultative status. 

Organization of youth movements 
to support the United Nations in all 
countries of the region. 

Dissemination by the non-govern- 
mental organizations of the surveys 
and studies made by ECAFE, and 
assistance to their governments in 
implementing ECAFE’s recommend- 
ations as soon as possible. 

Fu'l use by their governments of 
the proffered facilities under the 
Technical Assistance Program, and, 
if and when possible, direct, technical 
assistance and fellowships given by 
those governments to and through 
the non-governmental organizations. 

Extension of the practice of ob- 
serving a minute of silence before 
meetings, particularly during serious 
international tension. 

Institution of a pledge of faith— 
with badge—to which individuals 
might subscribe. 

Incorporation in the new building 
at permanent headquarters in New 
York of architectural and decorative 
features representing the various 
cultures of the world. 

Composition of a United Nations 
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anthem suitable to the people of all 
countries, and promotion of interna- 
tional and national competitions for 
this purpose. 

Stimulation of the interest of chil- 
dren and parents in United Nations 
Day and other events by means of 
games and such activities as exhibi- 
tions of dolls of different countries. 

Decentralization of the work of 
the Information Centre at Shanghai 
by establishment of an official centre 
or sub-centre at Bangkok. 


Regional Conferences 


Incorporation of the principles of 
the Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights in the legal and administrative 
systems of the countries in the 
region. 

Dissemination among non-govern- 
mental organizations of full infor- 
mation on a proposed World Cal- 
endar. 

Adequate representation for non- 
governmental organizations in all 
FAO and UNICEF-UNAC national 
committees, to which full support 
was promised. 

Institution of a special high honor, 
suitably designated, to be conferred 
on persons who have done notable 
work for world peace and for achiev- 
ing the objects of the United Na- 
tions. 

Translation by non-governmental 
organizations of radio programs and 
enlistment of the support of the pro- 
fessional and trade press in dis- 
seminating information about the 
United Nations. Help in improving 
the production and distribution of 
United Nations films and film strips 
was promised. 

Enlistment of speakers on the 
United Nations, and use of religious 
bodies for publicizing the work of 
the United Nations and specialized 
agencies. 

Enlistment of the support of the 
world press in publicizing concrete 
achievements and in presenting a 
more objective attitude toward 
United Nations deliberations. 

Regular regional conferences with- 
in the South-East Asia region. The 
capital of the United States of In- 
donesia was suggested as the site for 
the next such conference. 
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PALESTINE REFUGEES 


Works Director Named 


The appointment of Major-Gen- 
eral Howard Kennedy, a Canadian, 
as Director of the United Nations 
Relief and Works Agency for Pales- 
tine Refugees was announced by Sec- 
retary-General Trygve Lie, on March 
7. The appointment was made in 
accordance with the General As- 
sembly’s resolution of December 8, 
1949, after consultations between the 
Secretary-Generai and the govern- 
ments represented on an Advisory 
Commission established by the reso- 
lution “to advise and assist the di- 
rector in the execution of the pro- 
gram.” The Commission is composed 
of representatives of France, Turkey, 
the United Kingdom, and the United 
States. 

The new director will hold a first 
meeting with the Commission at 
Geneva on April 17, after which he 
will proceed to Beirut, Lebanon. 


Army Quartermaster-General 


Major-General Kennedy, 57, is a 
graduate in civil engineering of Mc- 
Gill University and has had extensive 
experience in industrial construction 
operations in Canada and overseas. 
During the First World War he was 





wounded and awarded the Military 
Cross. In the Second World War: 
he went overseas with the First 
Canadian Division Engineers, later 
becoming Quartermaster - General. 
After the war Major-General Ken- 
nedy was appointed Royal Commis- 
sioner of Forests for Ontario. 

The Relief and Works Agency for 
Palestine Refugees in the Near East 
was created by the General Assembly 
to “carry out in collaboration with 
local governments the direct relief 
and works programs as_ recom- 
mended by the Economic Survey 
Mission” (the Clapp Mission) and 
to “consult with the interested Near 
Eastern Governments concerning 
measures to be taken by them 
preparatory to the time when inter- 
national assistance for relief and 
works projects is no longer avail- 
able.” 

The Director, as chief executive 
officer of the Agency, is responsible 
to the Assembly. He is to consult 
with each government in the Near 
East concerned in the selection, 
planning and execution of projects. 


Major-General Howard Kennedy with Sec- 
retary-General Trygve Lie. 
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UNICEF at Peak... 
Millions Assisted 


ORE than 6,700,000 children 

and nursing and _ pregnant 
mothers in 20 country programs and 
in the program for Palestine refugees 
will benefit from the food supplies 
by the United Nations International 
Children’s Emergency Fund at the 
peak of its work during the first six 
months of 1950. In addition, 1,000,- 
000 children will benefit from the 
UNICEF distribution of cod liver 
oil in the anti-rickets campaign in 
Germany. 

These figures, based on current 
approved plans, were submitted to 
the Program Committee of UNICEF 
by Maurice Pate, Executive Director 
of the Fund. 

In a two-day session ending March 


7, the Executive Board made these 
decisions: new allocations of $3,434,- 
000 for the Middle East and Europe; 
use of $1,433,000 in previous alloca- 
tions for ten Latin-American coun- 
tries; use of $90,000 in old alloca- 
tions for the Philippines, Malaya, 
Sarawak, and Brunei; $1,000,000 
contribution for development of a 
Training Centre for Child Health 
Workers in India; and $1,450,000 
for administrative and operational 
expenses for the first half of 1950; 
postponement of discussion on the 
continuing needs of children. 

A tremendous increase in the pro- 
gram has been made possible by the 
purchase last December at an ad- 
vantageous price of 105,000,000 


UNICEF ANTI-TUBERCULOSIS CAMPAIGN IN CZECHOSLOVAKIA: when this young girl has 
recovered sufficiently, she will go to a rest home. 
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pounds of dried skim milk from the 
United States Department of Agri- 
culture. This represented the first 
use of a food surplus through a 
United Nations agency. 


Explanatory Statement 


In an explanatory statement for 
the public, UNICEF said: 

“In Europe alone, an additional 
2,000,000 children will benefit from 
this transaction. That number rep- 
resents an increase of 50 per cent 
in the numbers planned for prior to 
the milk purchase, and brings the 
total to more than 5,500,000 bene- 
ficiaries. 

“In Israel, the number of bene- 
ficiaries has been doubled, from 
about 80,000 to 160,000. An in- 
crease is also contemplated in the 
number of refugee children and 
mothers to be aided in the Palestine 
area, but even more significantly, the 
milk-feeding program there can be 
carried through the summer, and 
probably to the end of this year. 

“In Asia the number benefiting is 
likely to be trebled. Plans are al- 
ready made for including nearly a 
quarter of a million more children in 
demonstration programs now reach- 
ing some 125,000 children. In addi- 
tion to expanding those programs, 
milk is to be provided for children 
in orphanages, hospitals, and other 
child-caring institutions. 

“Increases are likewise contem- 
plated in the number of children to 
be aided in the Central American 
countries where child-feeding pro- 
grams are now being undertaken 
with the Fund’s assistance.” 

Mr. Pate’s report make these gen- 
eral points: 
© Most of the beneficiaries—about 
two thirds—are school children, in- 
cluding pre-school children fed in 
kindergartens. Nine per cent are 
infants and nursing and pregnant 
mothers, and the remaining 26 per 
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cent are children in various types of 
institutions, orphanages, nurseries, 
sanitaria, hospitals, etc. 

® More than 15,200,000 children in 
eight European countries have been 
tested for tuberculosis and more 
than 7,500,000 have been vaccinated 
against the disease as of December 
1, 1949, by Joint Enterprise, the co- 
operative arrangement by UNICEF, 
WHO, the Scandinavian Red Cross 
organizations, and the governments 
being helped in the anti-tuberculosis 
campaign. In the Middle East 265,- 
000 children have been tested and 
175,000 vaccinated. In India and 
Pakistan 385,000 were tested and 
200,000 vaccinated. 


© Preliminary reports indicate that 
approximately 3,000 beds were 
available for treatment with UNI- 
CEF streptomycin in eleven coun- 
tries at the end of 1949, From in- 
complete beneficiary reports it is esti- 
mated that more than 350 per month 
have been receiving treatment in 
eight countries (Bulgaria, Czechoslo- 
vakia, Finland, Germany, Hungary, 
Poland, Romania and Yugoslavia). 
e Preliminary reports from six 
countries receiving UNICEF penicil- 
lin (Bulgaria, Finland, Hungary, 
Italy, Poland and Yugoslavia) show 
that approximately 5,000 patients 
per month have been receiving 
UNICEF penicillin. Final reports 
will show increases in these figures, 
as will reports from Czechoslovakia 
and Italy. 


Unallocated Resources 


The report disclosed that at the 
end of January 1950 the unallo- 
cated resources of UNICEF, includ- 
ing contributions and pledges from 
all sources, were $2,800,000 (in 
U. S. dollar equivalents), remaining 
from $142,900,000. 

From the inception of UNICEF 
a total of 38 governments have made 
or pledged contributions; 20 of these 
are receiving UNICEF assistance. 

The United States matches the 
contributions of other governments 
by giving $2.57 for each dollar 
contributed. 

The United Nations Appeal for 
Children is to launch campaigns in 
the next few months in Ceylon, 
Chile, Colombia, Ecuador, Italy, 
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Lichtenstein, Monaco, Pakistan and 
Yugoslavia. 


Asia 


In outlining the operations plans, 
Mr. Pate included the following in- 
formation on Asia: 


@ Scheme for child-care training 
and for tuberculosis control in the 
Philippines. 

@ Feeding demonstration for Pakis- 
tan. 


© Equipment of children’s wards in 
Hong Kong. 

©@ Local programs for training child- 
care personnel in Sarawak and Ma- 
laya. 

@ A fourth malaria control demon- 
stration, costing $45,000, has been 
initiated for India; Pakistan and 
Thailand have one each. 


@ Ten thousand vials of penicillin, 
with necessary equipment, have been 
shipped to Indonesia, and a similar 
shipment is going to Thailand, to 
eradicate yaws, which is_ serious 
among children there. 


@ UNICEF is drawing the attention 
of governments in the area to the 
possibility of aiding them in train- 
ing more local child-care workers, 
particularly rural midwives and pub- 
lic health nurses. 


@ The Government of India has in 
advanced preparation a proposal by 
which UNICEF and India jointly 
would contribute financially to the 
expansion of training facilities for 
professional personnel in the field 
of maternal and child health and 
welfare. 

@ In China, UNICEF is maintaining 
offices in Nanking, Shanghai and 
Peking, and the training of child 
health workers has continued at the 
UNICEF-assisted centre near Pek- 
ing, now administered by the Minis- 
try of Health. 

@ A Chief of Mission for Korea, Dr. 
C. W. MacCharles, left for Seoul 
in February. With WHO staff mem- 
bers, Dr. MacCharles will help the 
Korean Government develop plans 
for the use of the Korean allocation. 


Latin America 


For Latin America, Mr. Pate’s re- 
port gave these details: 


©@ As of January 1, 1950, more than 
37,000 children were _ receiving 
UNICEF milk and fats in the Ecua- 
dorian post-earthquake feeding pro- 
gram, and the number was expected 
to increase to 45,000. 


©@ In the Central American countries 
demonstration feeding was expected 
to begin in March, with the opening 
of the schools. 


@ UNICEF and WHO representa- 
tives have been visiting the Central 
American countries to finalize ad- 
ministrative arrangements for insect 
control programs. 


® UNICEF obtained the loan from 
WHO (on a reimbursement basis) 
of Dr. Pearl Kendrick, an outstand- 
ing authority, for technical assist- 
ance in producing locally in Chile 
and Colombia vaccines for diph- 
theria and whooping cough immuni- 
zation programs in those countries. 
© Penicillin, transport, and related 
supplies will be initiated by UNICEF 
for the programs for the eradication 
of yaws and syphilis in Haiti and the 
Dominican Republic, after the sup- 
ply requirements have been worked 
out by WHO. 

© Supplies for the anti-typhus cam- 
paign in Peru and Bolivia will be in- 
itiated after the details of require- 
ments have been developed by those 
Governments with the technical help 
of WHO. 


@ Mobile dental and maternal and 
health units for Uruguay are under 
procurement. After approval by 
WHO, procurement will start for 
equipment for maternity hospitals 
and day-care nurseries for the Ecua- 
dorian Government. 

@ Dr. Johannes Holm, Technical 
Director of the Joint Enterprise, 
made final arrangements in Mexico 
for the development of a BCG pro- 
duction centre and _ inoculation 
campaign. 

©@ Recommendations were being 
submitted by the Executive Director 
for an insect control program in 
Central America, a yaws eradica- 
tion and rural syphilis contro] pro- 
gram in the Dominican Republic, 
and a program in Brazil. 


Summary for Europe 


A country-by-country summary 
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of all medical supply assistance to 
European countries was submitted 
separately by Mr. Pate to the Pro- 
gram Committee. But in his main 
report he said that “a very active 
collaboration has been carried on 
with WHO to secure technical ap- 
proval for country child health pro- 
grams, including medical supplies 
and detailed lists of items for pro- 
curement.” 

The various programs for pro- 
cessing UNICEF textiles and leather 
ing, etc., were coming into full frui- 
tion in Europe. In the milk con- 
servation project, as of January 15, 
1950, the total amount remaining 
uncommitted was $375,000 (not in- 
cluding the amount in suspense in 
the Romanian allocation). 

So far as the UNICEF feeding 
plans for Europe were concerned, 
the following information was given: 
© Austria: for the first half of 1950 
the program will continue in the 
form of a milk breakfast. Food- 
stuffs supplied by UNICEF, consist- 
ing of skim milk, fats, sugar and 
cocoa, are matched with food pro- 
vided by the Federal Government, 
to provide each child with about 450 
calories per day. 

The present program has included 

240,000 children; the extra skim 
milk made available will increase 
this to 300,000. 
e@ Bulgaria: The beneficiaries are: 
Whole milk: 35,000 infants up to 1 
year; 12,000 between 1 and 2 years; 
3,000 between 2 and 7. Skim milk, 
fats and meat: 25,000 pre-school 
children; 100,000 school children up 
to 14; and 8,000 pregnant and nurs- 
ing women. 

Skim milk beneficiaries receive 
also up to 40 grams of milk, 10 
grams of fats and 10 grams of meat 
per day, and all beneficiaries re- 
ceive cod-liver oil. Cocoa is pro- 
vided with roller milk, 2 grams to 40. 

The additional allotment of skim 
milk will permit a gradual extension 
to 350,000 more school and pre- 
school children during April, May 
and June. 

The Government will continue to 
supply matching foodstuffs, though, 
due to the drought, difficulties are 
expected in providing bread to more 
than the usual 150,000 skim milk 
beneficiaries. The additional 200,000 
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pre-school children will receive a 
small quantity of sugar from the 
Government. 

© Czechoslovakia: The regular pro- 
gram consists of 22,500 infants, who 
receive whole milk, and 211,500 
school children. Fat, meat, and cod- 
liver oil were also distributed. 

The additional skim milk available 
makes it possible to propose increas- 
ing the program by about 330,000 
school children, representing about 
two-thirds of the children in the 
Government’s school feeding scheme. 
With UNICEF milk, the total of 
children benefited by a _ balanced 
supplementary meal may be in- 
creased to 550,000. 
© Greece: Authority has been grant- 
ed to feed infants up to 2 years, and 
in special medical cases, up to 5 
years, with whole milk. The total 
number receiving whole milk is ex- 
pected to be about 61,000. 

Under the regular skim milk pro- 
gram, which includes 580,000 chil- 
dren and mothers, 400,000 will con- 
tinue to receive 40 grams daily until 
June 15, the end of the school year. 
One hundred and eighty thousand 
children will receive 60 grams daily 
until the end of June. 

Additional skim milk will permit 
the feeding of 20,000 children in 
institutions with 80 grams per day 
for the period January-June 1950, 
and an additional 200,000 to 300,000 
school children, who will receive 50 
grams per day up to June 15. 

A special three-month cod-liver oil 

program for 100,000 pre-school and 
300,000 school children who are re- 
ceiving no other UNICEF supplies 
is now in operation in Greece. This 
brings the total number receiving 
UNICEF cod-liver oil up to about 
1,000,000. 
e Italy: Over a million beneficiaries 
were reached with UNICEF sup- 
plies in December 1949, due to ac- 
cumulated stocks, and additional 
skim milk will permit distribution 
of that commodity to more than 
1,000,000 beneficiaries in the first 
six months of 1950, as follows: pre- 
school messes, 550,000; school 
messes and residential schools, 795,- 
000; and mother’s messes, 24,000. 
The regular program was based on 
700,000 child food units. 





@ Poland: It was possible to reach 


more than the 700,000 persons 
planned for during the last four 
months of 1949, the figure also in- 
tended for the first half of 1950; 
570,000 school children, 100,000 in- 
fants under one year, and 30,000 
mothers. 

An anti-rickets campaign organ- 

ized by the Ministry of Health in 
late autumn will be continued until 
spring. UNICEF cod-liver oil is 
being distributed. The Polish Gov- 
ernment also provides liquid cod 
liver oil from its own sources for 
this campaign. 
e@ Yugoslavia: Operations plans for 
the first six months of 1950 provide: 
infants under 1 year, 80,000; 1-2 
years, 160,000; 2-7 years, 100,000; 
children in schools and institutions, 
570,000 (870,000 from March 15 to 
June 30); pregnant women, 35,000; 
nursing mothers, 45,000. 

Stocks of fat from 1949 and 
new allocations for 1950 will permit 
a normal ration of 10 grams per day 
for about 800,000 beneficiaries dur- 
in this period. Other supplies are 
furnished by the Government. 


The Middle East 


In the Middle East the number of 
UNICEF beneficiaries reached a 
high of 547,000 in September 1949 
and dropped gradually to 508,000 
in December, over the period when 
beneficiaries of United Nations Re- 
lief for Palestine Refugees (UNRPR) 
went up to 1,030,150 and down to 
976,650. At the height, UNICEF 
beneficiaries included 50,000 infants 
up to one year, 467,750 children up 
to 15, and 29,300 pregnant and 
nursing mothers. All UNICEF sup- 
plies, except milk and sugar, were 
pooled with UNRPR supplies after 
November 1. 

The BCG campaign for Palestine 
refugees ended just before Christ- 
mas, with a total of 221,678 tested 
and 151,394 vaccinated. The posi- 
tive cases totalled 26,511. 

After the allocation of $250,000 
to Israel, a new plan of operations 
was worked out with the Govern- 
ment. The principle of non-discrimi- 
nation was recognized. The number 
of child beneficiaries was expected to 
rise from 38,000 to 152,000. 
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PERMANENT HEADQUARTERS 


Mechanical Marvels 


Mark New Building 


The United Nations Permanent 
Headquarters rises steadily on what 
once was Turtle Bay Farm, in mid- 
Manhattan, a portion of an area 
given in 1639 by the Director Gen- 
eral of New Netherlands as a re- 
ward to two English tobacco growers 
for fighting the native tribesmen. Its 
financial value when completed will 
represent about $100,000,000. 

After demolition of existing struc- 
tures it was necessary, before starting 
construction, to reroute water, gas, 
steam, electric and telephone lines; 
to excavate 213,000 tons of rock and 
earth; and to drive two sets of piling, 
50,000 feet of 14-inch, and 20,000 
feet of 8- and 12-inch. 

The Secretariat Building, upon 
which steel construction was com- 
pleted on October 5; 1949, besides 
accommodating 4,000 employees 
eventually, will contain many 
mechanical marvels. 

There will be an electronic con- 
trol system for the banks of 21 high- 
speed elevators which will enable 
a car to start upwards every 30 sec- 
onds to the set of floors to which 
it is to discharge passengers. This 
system will respond automatically 
to a service pattern regulated through 
a master dial, which the human con- 
troller will adjust during the day as 
service demands change. 

The automatic control for down- 
cars at the peak rush hour of the 
day’s close will save passengers from 
waiting helplessly while cars loaded 
to capacity on floors above his floor 
pass him by for lack of room. If 
loaded cars pass him by for more 
than 60 seconds after has has signal- 
led that he wishes to descend, a 
relay automatically will signal a 
“forgotten man pickup,” and the 
next up-car will stop for him. He 
will then go up a few floors before 
starting down. But he will get down 
quickly. 

The air-conditioning system will 
be the most modern in the world. 
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There will be 4,900 separate units, 
which can be separately controlled 
by the users of each unit, with an 
option of twelve degrees of tempera- 
ture variation. The occupants of one 
office may prefer 78 degrees and 
another group 66 or something in 
between. The twist of a dial will 
produce it. 

It is estimated that every worker 
will have 100 square feet of space. 
If workers are added to a room, its 
size can be expanded; if some are 
transferred to another office, the size 
can be decreased. This will be ac- 
complished through moveable steel 
partitions, attached to wall brackets. 
Telephone, buzzer, and other elec- 
tric connections can be shifted since 
connections will be spaced at six- 
feet intervals, and overhead fluores- 
cent lighting can be moved one foot 
in any direction to follow shifting 
desks and chairs. 


Cooled by the River 


Height between floors was gained 
by passing ducts through the girders, 
instead of under or above them, as 
is common, especially in tall struc- 
tures. To offset loss of strength or 
rigidity each hole was reinforced with 
a frame. Through these ducts air will 
pass at high velocity, be mixed with 
room air, and then be circulated 
across a built-in coil in the air-condi- 
tioning system. 

In winter, hot water will circulate 
through the coil; in summer, the 
water will be chilled. In very warm 
weather the incoming air will be pre- 
cooled by a refrigeration system in 
the basement; in very cold weather 
it will be preheated. Exhaust vents 
in the ceiling will keep the air mov- 
ing. Humidity always can be con- 
trolled. 

Luckily for the United Nations 
pocketbook and the water system 
of New York City, the meat butchers 
who formerly occupied part of the 
site had installed a 48-inch pipe, en- 





cased in concrete, to draw water 
from the East River to cool the 
refrigerant used in their refrigera- 
tors. The same pipe will be used 
by the United Nations to draw water 
for cooling the refrigerant in the 
warm months when the air-condi- 
tioning system is delivering cooled 
air. 

The East River water will be 
screened of debris, but since it will 
not come into contact with the air 
to be breathed, or any other water, 
but only the interior of the pipes 
that cool the refrigerant, it will not 
be necessary to purify it. Other water 
for the cooling system, and for ordi- 
nary purposes, will come from the 
pure supply in the city mains. How- 
ever, the East River will supply 14,- 
000 gallons per minute which other 
wise would have to be taken from 
the city system. 


Machinery Floors 


The tall and slender Secretariat 
building is given a horizontal em- 
phasis by bands of black glass. At 
three points—the 6th, 16th and 28th 
floors—these are accentuated by a 
system of metal grills. These floors 
will house only machinery and those 
who service it. Because of the com- 
plexity of the service features these 
floors were pre-empted for the air 
conditioning, electrical and singalling 
devices, steam, water, air, transfor- 
mer vaults, blowers, fans, and so on. 

There will be sets of automatic 
conveyors. For instance, a book 
from the library, delivered to the 
basement of the Secretariat Building, 
will be swiftly carried to any floor 
up to the 38th by placing it in a 
basket which will dump it at the re- 
quired point. The baskets will re- 
volve on an endless belt, moving at 
100 feet per second, and will be 
dumped by a push-button panel. A 
larger conveyor will work similarly, 
but, because of the differences in 
handling, it will have to be loaded 
and unloaded by hand. 

Some of the engineering solutions 
are remarkable. Because the broad 
sides of the Secretariat Building, 39 
stories high, have to be capable of 
resisting high wind velocities, and 
because it was desired to save as 
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much space between floors as possible, a heavier, stur- 
dier steel was specified than would be otherwise Used. 

The bracing at the base has wingplates seven feet 
high and nearly five inches thick, fastened with rivets 
up to One and one-quarter inches in diameter. 

The slight sway of the Secretariat Building in high 
winds has been calculated. To prevent this sway from 
throwing stress on the Meeting Hall Area, to which it 
will be joined in the next major step of construction, the 
ends of the Meeting Hall Girders will float on rockers 
which, in turn, will rest on roller bearings. 

The Meeting Hall Area’s upper floors will extend 
some 80 feet beyond the building line proper at ground 
level and overhang the Franklin D. Roosevelt Drive 
alongside the East River. A line of columns spaced 
along the centre of the drive will reduce the overhang 
to 38 feet, and this will be held on cantilever girders, 

The design avoids vertical columns in the meeting 
rooms by using steel trusses bringing 80 feet without 
centre support to carry the floor and ceiling girders of 
the upper story. 


LEFT: Laying new service pipes along First Avenue 


RIGHT: Where General Assembly Building will be 





WEST PANORAMA FROM ATOP SECRETARIAT BUILDING swings from 
below 23rd Street to above 72nd Street, including Metropolitan and 
New York Life Insurance Buildings, Empire State and Chrysler Buildings, 
Rockefeller Center, and West Side apartment hotels; Hucson River 


Palisades on horizon. 
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Kashmir Dispute Reviewed By | 


1. Mediator Proposed 


EETING for the first time since 

presentation of the Indian and 
Pakistani statements, the Security 
Council on February 24 received a 
draft resolution incorporating the 
combined views of Cuba, Norway, 
the United Kingdom, and the United 
States, for an expeditious settlement 
of the Kashmir question. 


Within five months, suggested the 
draft resolution, India and Pakistan 
should prepare a _ demilitarization 
program based either on principles 
of the McNaughton proposals, or a 
modification of them. The draft 
resolution further called upon the 
Council to appoint a United Nations 
representative whose duties would in- 


clude assisting the parties in prepar- 
ing such a program and implement- 
ing it; placing before the parties or 
the Council any suggestions which 
he considered might solve the dis- 
pute; and arranging, at the proper 
stage of demilitarization, for the 
Plebiscite Administrator to take over 
his previously-assigned functions. 
This representative would exercise 
all the powers and responsibilities of 
the United Nations Commission for 
India and Pakistan, which would it- 
self be terminated one month after 
both parties to the dispute had offi- 
cially consented to the transfer. 


Approval by Speakers 


The speakers, during the two 
meetings of the Council devoted to 
presentation of the joint proposal, 
unanimously expressed approval of 
General McNaughton’s proposals and 
regret that both parties had not ac- 
cepted them. 

When these proposals had first 
been presented, said Arne Sunde, of 
Norway, he could not see what ob- 
jections the parties could have to 
them. After hearing the long sub- 
missions from India and Pakistan— 
which had given an adequate basis 
for judging the proposals and the re- 
actions of the parties—he no longer 
doubted that General McNaughton’s 
plan, in its essential features and ap- 
proach, was fair and just. 

These proposals started from “the 
obviously correct point of depar- 
ture”: the agreement of the two 
Governments concerned that the fu- 
ture status of Kashmir should be de- 
termined by a plebiscite. Here, said 
Mr. Sunde, was the “keystone of the 
entire structure,” which would be 
endangered if one or both of the 
parties pressed for new conditions. 

Parts of the structure, the Nor- 
wegian representative continued, had 
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A UNITED NATIONS MILITARY OBSERVER, 
Lieutenant-Colonel Angle, of Canada, greets 
Lieutenant Raza Jan Alam, commander of an 
Azad battalion stationed near Dudgai. Ob- 
servers patrol both sides of cease-fire line. 
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ecurity Council 


2. Parties State Views 


DEBATE between Sir Benegal 

Narsing Rau, of India, and Sir 
Muhammad Zafrulla Khan, Foreign 
Minister of Pakistan, occupied four 
sessions of the Security Council’s 
consideration of the Kashmir dispute 
during the second week of February. 
Each speaker first formally stated 
the views of his Government and 
was later given an opportunity for 
rebuttal on specific points. 

The Council had last discussed the 
Kashmir question on December 29, 
1949, when the then President, Gen- 
eral A. G. L. McNaughton, of Can- 
ada, reported on the proposals which 
he had submitted to both parties (see 
the BULLETIN, vol. VIII, no. 2). At 
that meeting he had agreed to con- 
tinue his consultations as long as he 
was in office. After the expiration 
of his term, it would be for the 
Council itself to decide upon the 
next procedure to be adopted. 

At its meeting of February 3, 
the Council members had before 
them a written report from General 
McNaughton, containing the replies 
and comments of India and Pakistan, 
together with their suggested amend- 
ments. 

General McNaughton said that 
since December 31 he had, at the 
request of the two parties and in 
accordance with the wish of several 
Council members, acted as “a chan- 
nel of communications” between the 
parties. However, he considered that 
his responsibility was “outdated,” and 
that further activity on his part 
would serve no useful purpose. 


Suggestion Accepted 


In his opinion, the two parties 
should be given an opportunity to 
explain their policies and state their 
views to the Council. When this 
was done, he observed, the Council 
would be in a position to determine 
appropriate action. 

This suggestion was accepted by 
the Council, and Sir Benegal Rau 
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Was first invited to state the views 
of his Government. He recalled. 
first, that after the Security Council 
had passed its resolution of April 
21, 1948, the two Governments had 
agreed to inform the Security Coun- 
cil of “any material change in the 
situation.” Nevertheless, Pakistan 
troops had moved into Kashmir early 





Having brought about a for- 
mal cease-fire in the State 
of Jammu and Kashmir, the 
Council seeks to implement 
the demilitarization as a 
prerequisite for the agreed- 
upon plebiscite. During a 
lengthy debate, reported 
here, the representatives of 
Indian and Pakistan restate 
the history of the dispute 
and negotiation attempts. 


THE CEASE-FIRE LINE IN KASHMIR runs 
through these mountain peaks. 
ground is an outpost of the Indian army. 
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in May, and the Pakistan Govern- 
ment had not officially notified the 
United Nations Commission for 
India and Pakistan until July 8— 
two months later. 

The Commission had later de- 
clared that the presence of Pakistani 
troops had brought about a “material 
change” in the situation, creating 
“obstacles to the effective and im- 
mediate implementation of an uncon- 
ditional cease-fire.” 

He hoped, said the Indian repre- 
sentative, that the members of the 
Council would not forget who had 
created this first obstacle to the 
plebiscite. 

“Not only was it the first ob- 
stacle,” he affirmed, “but it has been 
the direct cause of all the other 
obstacles that impede our progress.” 

He went on to state that a second 
obstacle had been created in the 
strengthening of the Azad forces by, 
or with the aid of, the Pakistani 
army. Between August 1948—when 
the Pakistan High Command had 
stated that it was in operational 
control of the Azad forces—and the 
spring of 1949—when, according to 
the minority report of the Commis- 
sion, the Azad had become a formid- 
able army—these troops had grown 
into 32 disciplined battalions. 

During the nearly twenty months 
since the Pakistani army had entered 
Kashmir, it had penetrated various 
parts of the State and built up sub- 
versive local forces and authorities. 
Thus, a third obstacle developed 
from the fact that, between August 
1948 and January 1949, Pakistan 
had obtained military control of the 
Northern Areas of Kashmir, accord- 
ing to both the minority and majority 
reports of the Commission. 


“Naked Aggression” 


Now, he stated, Pakistan was not 
only an invader but in actual occu- 
pation of nearly half the area of 
Kashmir without any lawful author- 
ity. This was “naked aggression”— 
but General McNaughton’s proposals 
contained no hint of disapproval. 
On the contrary, by sanctioning the 
administration of the Northern Areas 
by the existing local authorities— 
which were “merely instruments of 
the Pakistan Government”—the pro- 
posals would, in effect, recognize and 
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help perpetuate the “unlawful occu- 
pation of those areas by Pakistan.” 

Sir Benegal Rau saw a serious 
basic defect in the proposals, which, 
in his opinion, completely ignored 
the legal and moral aspects of the 
question. They assumed a false 
analogy between the Indian Army— 
which had entered Kashmir at the 
request of the lawful government of 
the State—and the Pakistan Army— 
which had invaded the State without 
lawful authority. Similarly, the Azad 
forces were no more than “a limb 
of the Pakistan Army.” 

The object of a plebiscite, he went 
on, was—as stated in the Commis- 
sion’s resolution of January 5, 1949 
—to decide the question of accession. 
Accession, however, did not mean 
dissolution: the acceding state con- 
tinues intact, fully sovereign in its 
own field, and a single unit. To 
deprive Kashmir of its authority in 
the Northern Areas, to recognize 
various “existing local authorities,” 
would disrupt the State and contra- 
vene the resolution. 

During the 1949 negotiations, the 
Commission had several times stated 
in its proposals a clause which, in 
effect, provided that the provisions 
were without prejudice to the sover- 
eignty of the State of Jammu and 
Kashmir. Pakistan, said the Indian 
representative. had objected to this 
reservation concerning Kashmir’s 
territorial integrity, and it had been 
omitted from the present prosvosals. 


Indian Concessions 


In accepting the resolution of 
August 13, 1948, he continued. India 
had made certain concessions for 
the sake of peace. But these conces- 
sions were of a limited character, 
and confined to the “so-called Azad 
Kashmir territory” in south-west 
Kashmir. There was no reason why 
similar or even more far-reaching 
proposals should now be proposed 
for the Northern Areas. 

Sir Benegal Rau then analyzed 
General McNaughton’s _provosals. 
He considered them substantially the 
same as the corresponding proposals 
made by the Commission in Aoril, 
1949—-which had been rejected by 
both sides. However, they were 
minus certain parts intended to meet 
India’s point of view, and plus cer- 


tain additions favorable to Pakistan. 
The Indian representative stated 
that previous proposals made by the 
Commission had given India, in case 
of the necessity of defence or at the 
request of the Indian Government, 
the right, with permission of the 
Commission, to post garrisons at 
specified points in the Northern 
Areas. This was eliminated from 
the present proposals, which rested 
content with Pakistan’s assurances 
that it would deal with tribal incur- 
sions within its own borders. Sir 
Benegal Rau recalled Pakistan’s state- 
ment that it had done everything in 
its power to discourage tribal incur- 
sions—tut they had _ nevertheless 
occurred. India could not risk a 
recurrence of this situation. 


“Certain Misconceptions” 


Sir Benegal Rau then said he 
wanted to remove “certain miscon- 
ceptions.” For one thing, the conflict 
in Kashmir was not, he stated, a 
Hindu-Muslim conflict at all. A 
large number of the Muslims of 
Kashmir were themselves in favor of 
accession to India. Most of Kash- 
mir’s trade was with areas now in 
India, and many Kashmiri Muslims 
believed their economic progress 
would be best promoted by accession 
to India. 

Moreover, he said, the lawful ruler 
of Kashmir had signed an instrument 
of accession to India, all that was 
required for accession under the In- 
dian Constitution in force between 
August 14, 1947 and January 26. 
1950. Despite this, India had gone 
out of her way and agreed to a 
plebiscite. 

Another misconception was that 
the trouble in Kashmir had begun 
with the Maharajah’s accession to 
India. Actually, said Sir Benegal 
Rau, the reverse was true, and the 
accession had been made four days 
after the invasion had started. 

Another  allegation—‘‘completely 
untrue but repeatedly made’”—was 
that India had sent its army to Kash- 
mir to help the Maharaiah against 
the people, and was keeping troops 
there to coerce the people to vote in 
favor of India. The true reason, Sir 
Benegal Rau stressed, had been the 
request of the Maharajah for assist- 
ance in view of the invasion. 
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In conclusion, Sir Benegal Rau 
cautioned the Council against the 
“plausible” argument that, since both 
India and Pakistan were agreed on 
a plebiscite, the remaining areas of 
disagreement should be gradually re- 
duced from this point. India, he 
said, had offered a plebiscite on con- 
dition that the state first be restored 
to its normal conditions. Pakistan, 
on the other hand, appeared to 
desire a plebiscite with the state in 
its present disrupted and abnormal 
condition. 


“The two positions,” he stated, 
“are fundamentally irreconcilable. 
Where there has been no meeting of 
minds, it is not possible to spell out 
an agreement.” India had consis- 
tently pledged its co-operation in an 
attempt to restore peace by settle- 
ment. And, still animated by this 
spirit, his Government had recently 
proposed to Pakistan that “both Gov- 
ernments should make a solemn dec- 
laration for the avoidance of war as 
a method for the settlement of any 
disputes between them.” 


Pakistan Statement Begun 


He had listened attentively to the 
statement of Sir Benegal Rau, began 
Sir Muhammad Zafrulla Khan. “In 
most cases,” the Pakistan Foreign 
Minister went on, “taken out of their 
context, the representations made by 
him were not in themselves accurate 
as points of fact.” 


As a background to the situation, 
he proceeded to survey the entire 
question of the accession of the 
more than 500 princely states to 
either of the two Dominions created 
by the Indian Independence Act 
which had gone into effect on August 
15, 1947. 


After the passage of the Act, Lord 
Louis Mountbatten, then Viceroy of 
India, had advised the rulers of the 
Indian states to take into account 
considerations—such as the geo- 
graphical location of their States, 
economic factors, and the wishes of 
their people—in deciding whether to 
accede to India or Pakistan. 


No trouble had arisen with regard 
to the vast majority of the states, 
continued the Pakistan representative. 
Except for Hyderabad, those con- 
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tiguous to India, and with a non- 
Muslim majority in their populations, 
had acceded to India. Except for 
Kashmir, now at issue, those con- 
tiguous to Pakistan and with Muslim 
majorities, had acceded to Pakistan. 
One Indian state, Junagadh, although 
not contiguous to Pakistan by land, 
had acceded to Pakistan. 


Related Cases 


The Indian and Pakistani positions 
in regard to Kashmir, said Sir Za- 
frulla, might be considered in the 
light of India’s view and actions in 
regard to the related cases of Hyder- 
abad and Junagadh—both of which 
were also pending before the Security 
Council. India’s offer of a plebiscite 
in Kashmir was not “gratuitous,” 
said Sir Zafrulla. In the background 
were the issues of the two other 
princely states. 


In the case of Hyderabad, he went 
on, the ruler was a Muslim, and the 
majority of the people were non- 
Muslim. The Nizam had not wished 
to accede to either dominion, and 
instead, had sought special treaty 
relations with India in order to pre- 
serve “a fair measure of independ- 
ence.” This was refused by the In- 
dian Government, which demanded 
unconditional accession. When the 
Nizam offered to hold a plebiscite, 
under United Nations supervision, 
the offer was rejected. India had 
said, stated the Pakistan representa- 
tive that “you accede first, and the 
plebiscite can then be held.” 


When the Nizam did not agree 
with India, India marched troops 
into Hyderabad, and took military 
possession of the state. The case 
was brought to the Security Council 
by the Nizam—but it had since 
been announced that Hyderabad had 
acceded to India. 


Junagadh, continued Sir Zafrulla, 
had entered a standstill agreement 
with Pakistan on August 15, 1947, 
and a month later acceded to Pakis- 
tan. India had objected both to the 
agreement and the accession, holding 
that it was “in utter violation of the 
principles on which the partition of 
the country had been agreed upon 
and effected,” meaning the principle 
of Muslim or non-Muslim majority. 
Further, India had asserted that this 


was an encroachment on_ Indian 
sovereignty and territory. 

Why, asked the Foreign Minister, 
could not Pakistan have entered ex- 
actly the same objection in regard to 
Kashmir? Moreover, India had pro- 
posed that the question of Junagadh’s 
accession should be settled either by 
negotiation—which would admit that 
India had a claim to the State—or 
by a plebiscite jointly organized by 
Junagadh and India, though the 
State’s accession had been to Pak- 
istan. Why, he asked, could not 
Pakistan, with equal justice, contend 
that a Kashmir plebiscite should be 
held under the joint control of Kash- 
mir and Pakistan? 

While these negotiations were still 
in progress concerning Junagadh, 
India had marched troops into that 
state, and, even before this, a pro- 
visional Junagadh government had 
been set up in Indian territory. On 
November 9, 1947, continued Sir 
Zafrulla, India had “forcibly an- 
nexed” the state which had acceded 
to Pakistan. 


Application to Kashmir 


Sir Zafrulla then discussed the fac- 
tors for accession given by Lord 
Mountbatten in relation to Kashmir. 
First, he said, the geographical situa- 
tion and communications both indi- 
cated “the natural integration of 
Kashmir with Pakistan and not with 
India.” Because of the mountainous 
character of the territory, there could 
be little normal communication with 
India except through a gap, from 20 
to 30 miles wide, near the Indian 
boundary. On the other hand, com- 
munication by the three main roads 
open throughout the year and three 
of the main rivers was from Kashmir 
into Pakistan. 

Sir Zafrulla then took issue with 
Sir Benegal Rau’s statement that the 
greater part of Kashmir trade was 
with India. Kashmir’s outstanding 
commercial article, timber, from 
which 20 to 25 per cent of Kashmir 
Government revenue was derived, 
passed through and was marketed in 
Pakistan, he said. This also applied 
to Kashmir’s next largest exports, 
fresh fruits and vegetables. The 
largest sales of woolens and carpets 
was in the west Pakistan area. In 
return, commodities which Kashmir 
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needed were all obtained from 
Pakistan. 

Strategically, India had nothing to 
fear from the side of Kashmir since 
there was scarcely any possibility of 
direct communication between Kash- 
mir and India. On the other hand, 
the entire defence of west Pakistan 
was based on preventing a flank 
attack on the line running from 
Lahore to Peshawar. If Kashmir 
acceded to India, the whole of that 
flank would be threatened and 
broken. India would gain access to 
the tribal areas and through them to 
Afghanistan, making Pakistan’s posi- 
tion “absolutely untenable.” 


“Indian Gamble” 


India had no compulsion or neces- 
sity for the accession of Kashmir, 
stated Sir Zafrulla; it had “merely 
entered upon a gamble.” Its object 
was to crush and break Pakistan— 
if it succeeded. On the other hand, 
“the possession of Kashmir was of 
absolutely vital importance for Pak- 
istan.” If the state acceded to India, 
Pakistan might as well, from the eco- 
nomic and strategic points of view, 
“become a feudatory of India or 

































cease to exist as an independent, 
sovereign state.” 


The Pakistan representative then 
took up the question of population, 
as a basis for accession. The total 
population of the composite State of 
Jammu and Kashmir was about 
4,000,000, based on the 1941 census, 
and over 77 per cent were Muslim. 
Moreover, he continued, the people 
of Kashmir were linked to the people 
of west Pakistan by cultural ties, 
intermarriage, and other relation- 
ships. 


On August 15, 1947, the Maha- 
rajah had entered into a standstill 
agreement with Pakistan, which, Sir 
Zafrulla believed, was done in order 
to create an impression among the 
Kashmiri Muslims that the Maha- 
rajah intended to accede to Pakistan. 
Almost immediately thereafter, the 
ruler had begun a “systematic plan 
to import Hindus and Sikhs from 
East Punjab to overawe his Muslim 
subjects into admitting accession to 
India.” 

He would not deny that the tribal 
incursion had taken place on October 
22, 1947, but he maintained that a 
“vigorous freedom movement” by 





the people of the state had begun 
weeks before the incursion. As a 
matter of fact, the invasion had been 
a “direct consequence of that move- 
ment when it began to be suppressed 
with all sorts of brutalities and atroc- 
ities by the troops of the Maharajah.” 
Both Pakistani nationals and tribes- 
men came into Kashmir because of 
the “sufferings” of their co-religion- 
ists, and the situation had developed 
into that to which Sir Benegal Rau 
had referred. 

On October 26, the Maharajah 
had written to the former Viceroy 
of India, Lord Louis Mountbatten, 
asking for Indian troops and offering 
accession to India. In reply, Lord 
Mountbatten had stated that Indian 
troops would be sent, and that the 
question of the accession of the State 
should be determined by the wishes 
of the people. This letter, Sir Zaf- 
rulla considered, had been written 
in “desperation,” when the Maha- 
rajah was “practically on the verge 
of becoming a refugee.” Was Pakis- 
tan expected to recognize its validity? 
Yet the entire subsequent legal state- 
ment of Sir Benegal Rau had been 
based on it. 


Complaint to United Nations 


Instead of joining Pakistan to take 
the matter to the United Nations— 
which Pakistan had suggested on 
November 8, 1947—JIndia had 
chosen to complain against Pakistan 
in the Security Council on January 
1, 1948. Nevertheless, continued the 
Foreign Minister, this reference to 
the United Nations had been wel- 
comed by his Government. 

The first obstruction in the Council 
negotiations, said Sir Zafrulla, had 
occurred when the Indian delegation 
withdrew, on February 12, 1948, to 
consult with its Government. On 
their return, in March, he went on, 
the delegation had declined to accept 
the Council’s recommendations, re- 
sulting in a second obstruction. The 
Council then adopted its resolution 
of April 21 (establishing the five- 
member United Nations Commission 
for India and Pakistan, and instruct- 
ing it to mediate the dispute with a 


SIR MUHAMMAD ZAFRULLA KHAN, Foreign 
Minister of Pakistan, making his statement. 
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view to facilitating measures neces- 
sary to restore law and order and 
hold a plebiscite). Neither India nor 
Pakistan had accepted this resolution. 


Entry of Pakistan Army 


Sir Zafrulla then took up the entry 
of Pakistan troops into Kashmir. It 
was incontrovertible, he said, that 
between 600,000 and 700,000 Kash- 
mir Muslims were refugees in Pakis- 
tan. Early in April, 1948, a military 
report from General Sir Douglas 
Gracey, the Pakistan Commander-in- 
Chief—which Sir Zafrulla quoted in 
full—indicated that an Indian offen- 
sive was about to be launched in 
Kashmir. This offensive, the report 
said, would lead, among other dan- 
gers, to a “very large exodus” of 
Muslim refugees to Pakistan and cre- 
ate “an insoluble refugee problem.” 
Indian troops had moved very near 
to the Kashmir-Pakistan _ border. 
Faced with such a situation, he de- 
clared, Pakistan had done the “very 
least and no more”: Pakistan troops 
were sent to hold the line. 

The Indian representative had 
stated that Pakistan should first have 
notified the Security Council of its 
action. According to Sir Benegal 
Rau, said Sir Zafrulla, the entry of 
Pakistan troops had been an act of 
aggression, and the original Indian 
complaint had been proved true, or 
at least become true. The Pakistan 
Foreign Minister pointed out, in an- 
swer to this, that his Government 
had denied in January that its troops 
were present at that time. It had 
neither contemplated sending troops 
nor considered this necessary until 
the first week in May. On the other 
hand, he considered India to have 
committed an act of aggression by 
sending its troops to occupy the 
Kashmir area during the first week 
in May. 

Sir Zafrulla then discussed negotia- 
tions after the Commission’s arrival 
in July 1948. The Commission’s 
first resolution (August 13, 1948) 
had been unacceptable to Pakistan, 
he said, because it was insufficiently 
clear concerning the holding of the 
plebiscite. The second resolution 


SIR BENEGAL NARSING RAU, permanent 
representative of India to the United Nations. 
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(January 5, 1949) had elaborated 
the plebiscite arrangements and was 
accepted by both India and Pakistan. 
The plan for troop withdrawal, de- 
militarization, and the plebiscite was 
complete, he stated: there was no 
“loophole” in it. 

In this connection, the Pakistan 
representative declared his surprise 
at Sir Benegal Rau’s statement that 
the initial proposal had not visual- 
ized reduction in the state forces or 
militia. He cited Paragraph 4a of 
the January 5, resolution, which said 
that “. . . when the Commission is 
satisfied that peaceful conditions 
have been restored in the State, the 
Commission and the Plebiscite Ad- 
ministrator will determine in consul- 
tation with the Government of India 





the final disposal of India and State 
armed forces. i 

In accepting this resolution, the 
Pakistan Government, in its anxiety 
to bring about a settlement, had 
given up one of the main guarantees 
of a free and impartial plebiscite, 
Sir Zafrulla continued. The Govern- 
ment of India had succeeded in per- 
suading the Commission to give up 
any attempt to set up one impartial 
administration or coalition to admin- 
ister the whole of the state as a unit. 


Demilitarization Essential 


The only guarantee remaining of a 
free and impartial plebiscite was that 
the Plebiscite Administrator should 
have and exercise such powers as he 





considered necessary. However, it 
was absolutely essential to have com- 
plete demilitarization before such a 
plebiscite could be held. And India, 
declared Sir Zafrulla, had consistently 
attempted to get rid of the demili- 
tarization provisions also. 

During the 1949 negotiations, at 
the insistence of India, neither the 
Indian plan for demilitarization nor 
the Commission’s own plan for the 
withdrawal of the bulk of the Indian 
forces had been disclosed to Pakis- 
tan. Nevertheless, the third interim 
report of the Commission made it 
clear, said Sir Zafrulla, that the 
Indian plan did not fulfill India’s 
undertaking under the resolution. 
According to the report, although the 
Indian forces in Kashmir were more 
than twice as strong as those of 
Pakistan, India was not prepared to 
withdraw more than twelve battal- 
ions, as against the Pakistan with- 
drawal of 28 battalions. 

The Pakistan representative stated 
that he wished to make an offer to 
India: let India retain in Kashmir 
what it has described as the “bulk 
of its forces,” and withdraw the 
remainder. 

The Azad Kashmir forces, said 
the Pakistan representative, consisted 
of nationals of the State of Jammu 
and Kashmir. They were a “com- 
petent fighting force,” composed in 
the vast majority, of ex-servicemen; 
others had been in the Kashmir State 
forces, and “deserted to the freedom 
movement when this disturbance and 
clash started.” 


A Pakistan Suggestion 


It had been said, Sir Zafrulla 
stated, that, during the period from 
August 1948 onward, these forces 
had been augmented and strength- 
ened in contravention, as the India 
representative had put it, of “the 
understanding that Pakistan would 
not use the period for consolidating 
its position or increasing its military 
potential.” However, this under- 
standing had been incorporated in 
the August 13 resolution. Its under- 
taking would arise only after the 
proposals—and in particular the 
paragraph pertaining to the cease- 
fire, of which it formed a part—had 
been accepted and fighting had 
stopped. 
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Fighting had not stopped until 
January 1 of the following year, and 
had been continuous during the pre- 
ceding period. Moreover, India had 
mounted an offensive in the north 
and west during November 1948, 
pushing back the Azad forces and 
depriving them of substantial ter- 
ritory. 

Pakistan had requested the Com- 
mission to bring this offensive to the 
attention of the Security Council. 
In answer, India had not denied that 
military operations had been under- 
taken, but held they were minor in 
nature. Yet, Sir Zafrulla continued, 
India complained that the Azad 
Kashmir forces were being built up 
during this period. What was to 
have been expected under the cir- 
cumstances, he asked. 

During the negotiations with the 
Commission in March 1949, Pakis- 
tan had suggested that the Azad 
forces should be disbanded and dis- 
armed during the plebiscite. India, 
however, insisted that it should take 
place during the truce stage. Sir 
Zafrulla considered that his Govern- 
ment’s view was contained in the 
resolutions themselves. 

The Commission, said the Pakistan 
representative, seemed to have been 
under a misconception in considering 
the Northern Areas of Kashmir to 
have been under Pakistan control 
between August 13, 1948, and Janu- 
ary 5, 1949, the dates of the two 
resolutions. Actually, stated Sir 
Zafrulla, a considerable part of this 
territory was taken by India during 
its November 1948 offensive. Until 
that time the armed forces of India 
or of Kashmir were not in occupa- 
tion of “one inch of this territory.” 

The Indian representative had 
asked how Pakistan would be able 
to stop tribal incursions in 1950 or 
1951, if they had not been able to 
stop them in 1947. To this, Sir 
Zafrulla replied that the original 
cause of the incursion had been the 
people’s fear of the Maharajah’s de- 
sire to accede to India. Once the 
plebiscite conditions had been agreed 


_upon, he said, their main objective 


would be achieved and assurance 
could become effective. Also, fight- 
ing had stopped and “the tribesmen 
were out.” If an agreement could 
be reached and the various stages 


put into operation, Pakistan believed 
that there was no reason to fear 
further trouble. 

There was also no necessity for 
India, as had been alleged, to secure 
the trade routes into Sinkiang by way 
of the Northern Areas. One of the 
two existing trade routes was outside 
the territory in question, and the 
other already was entirely under 
Indian control. 

In its third interim report, the 
Commission had clearly stated, he 
observed, that any attempt to post 
Indian armed forces in these areas 
would start the fighting again. Was 
the Security Council willing to sup- 
port any proposal which would do 
this, he asked. 


“‘Miscellaneous” Questions 


The Pakistan representative then 
turned to the consideration of certain 
“rather miscellaneous questions” 
which had been raised by Sir 
Benegal Rau. 

First, the Indian representative 
had said that, as long as the sover- 
eignty and integrity of Kashmir were 
not secured, progress could not be 
made toward a plebiscite. 

In point of fact, the actual author- 
ity was being exercised on one side 
by “what was known as the Govern- 
ment of the State of Jammu and 
Kashmir” and on the other side by 
the Azad Kashmir Government, said 
the Pakistan representative. This 
had been recognized by the Commis- 
sion. All that the Commission con- 
templated in its resolution, said Sir 
Zafrulla, was that the administrator 
should be deemed to have derived 
his powers as a matter of legal tech- 
nicality from the State of Jammu 
and Kashmir. In regard to areas 
under the control, neither of the 
state nor of India, the administrator 
would derive his powers from 
“whomsoever had authority in re- 
spect of the State of Jammu and 
Kashmir.” This, said the Pakistan 
representative, was only a formality 
which was being complied with. 
Further, he stated that Pakistan was 
still prepared to accept an impartial, 
neutral administration for all Kash- 
mir, or a coalition government. 

Sir Zafrulla then considered the 
matter of arbitration which had 
finally been proposed by the Com- 
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Pakistan had accepted, but 
The Pakistan 


mission. 
India had refused. 
representative said that he did not 
know the exact reasons for India’s 
refusal, but there had been indica- 
tions that the offer was refused be- 


cause of its indefinite terms. If that 
were so, he stated, surely these could 
have been settled by the mediation of 
the Commission. 


Conclusion of Statement 


Summing up, the Pakistan repre- 
sentative asserted that, on the basis 
of all or most of the criteria sug- 
gested by India, Kashmir ought to 
accede to Pakistan if the choice had 
to be made by Kashmir itself. 

Both parties had agreed that the 
whole matter should be settled on 
the basis of a free and impartial 
plebiscite. Well then, he said, let the 
free and impartial plebiscite take 
place. The Indian representative had 
declared that the positions of the 
two parties were “fundamentally ir- 
reconcilable.” That argument, said 
Sir Zafrulla, might have been admis- 
sible in 1948, but it was so no longer. 
Both parties had solemnly agreed and 
accepted the two resolutions of the 
Commission; the entire question now 
was their implementation and their 
interpretation. 

The Security Council was now 
faced with the problem of resolving 
the differences concerning the inter- 
pretation of the resolution. General 
McNaughton had made an attempt 
to do so. His proposals attempted 
to resolve these differences and carry 
the proceedings to the next stage: 
the plebiscite. If the Council found 
them fair—and Pakistan found them 
eminently so—it should call upon 
the two Governments to carry them 
out. However, what was accepted 
by Pakistan was rejected by India. 

Other differences between India 
and Pakistan were “piling up” be- 
cause the Kashmir question had not 
been settled; its solution was neces- 
sary for progress in their solution. 
The Indian representative had point- 
ed out that his Government had 
proposed that Pakistan and India 
make a solemn declaration for the 
avoidance of war for settling disputes 
between them. Then, when Pakistan 
had raised the matter of the Kashmir 
dispute, India had stated that, since 
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this matter was before the Security 
Council, it should be kept apart. 

There was no evidence, Sir Zaf- 
rulla observed, that India was pre- 
pared to compromise over these 
major disputes. “Keeping it apart 
means keeping it alive, and what is 
the use of making these declarations 
while a major dispute goes on with 
a risk every day that the fighting 
may flare up again.” 

Having asked to answer some spe- 
cific points in the Pakistan repre- 
sentative’s speech, Sir Benegal Rau 
stated, first, that he was unable to see 
how Sir Zafrulla had justified the in- 
vasion of the state or the subsequent 
activities of the Pakistan army. Ac- 
cording to the Pakistan representa- 
tive, Pakistan had decided to send 
troops into Kashmir after receiving 
a report from its Commander-in- 
Chief. From this report, Sir Benegal 
quoted a paragraph in which the 
Commander-in-Chief had recom- 
mended “more direct assistance” 
from Pakistan. 

This, the Indian representative as- 
serted, was a “most damaging ad- 
mission,” proving that Pakistan had 
been rendering some kind of assist- 
ance, direct or indirect, to the tribes- 
men, and proving that India’s orig- 
inal complaint was “completely true.” 


“Two Questions” 


He wanted to ask two questions, 
Sir Benegal Rau went on. First, 
he had been “gravely disturbed” by 
the disclosure that a British Com- 
mander-in-Chief of a Commonwealth 
Dominion recommended sending a 
military expedition if necessary 
against a sister Dominion. Had the 
Government of the United Kingdom 
been consulted or even informed 
before the Pakistan Army was actu- 
ally sent into Kashmir? He con- 
sidered that this recommendation 
involved a serious offence against 
the British Foreign Enlistment Act. 

Secondly, had the Pakistan Com- 
mander-in-Chief at any point cau- 
tioned the Pakistan Government that 
this step, however justifiable, might 
constitute a breach of international 
law? Pakistan had “pleaded self- 
defence” as its justification for send- 
ing troops, but the right of self- 
defence as outlined in Article 51 of 
the United Nations Charter had two 


limitations: an armed attack must 
first occur, and the Security Council 
must be immediately informed of 
measures taken in the exercise of 
self-defence. Neither had occurred 
in this instance. 


Azad Disbanding 


He then dealt with the question 
of the Azad forces. India was not 
concerned with whether the disband- 
ing and disarming of these forces 
should fall “in this period or that 
period,” but that it should take place 
before the bulk of the Indian Army 
was withdrawn for the State. 


In the matter of the Northern 
Areas, Sir Benegal Rau held that, 
no matter how the pertinent clauses 
of the Commission’s resolution were 
interpreted, they gave an assurance 
to India of the unquestioned sover- 
eignty of the Jammu and Kashmir 
State. According to Sir Zafrulla, 
the Chairman of the Commission on 
December 25 had assured Pakistan 
that the paragraphs providing for the 
Plebiscite Administrator to derive 
from the state the power he con- 
siders necessary for organizing and 
conducting the plebiscite “meant 
practically nothing.” India had ac- 
cepted the proposals of which this 
paragraph formed a part on De- 
cember 23—and the explanation was 
clearly not binding. 


The Indian representative then 
took up some of the specific points 
raised by Sir Zafrulla. He referred 
to the comparison made with Hyder- 
abad and Junagadh on one hand, 
and Kashmir on the other, though he 
considered these issues “irrelevant” 
to the present discussions. There 
was a “fundamental difference” in 
these cases. In Kashmir, as he had 
already stated, a large section of the 
Muslims wished to remain in India. 
In the other two states, so far as he 
was aware, no section of the majority 
element of the population had been 
in favor of accession to Pakistan. 


Pakistan Views Contested 


The Indian representative contest- 
ed Sir Zafrulla’s assertion that Kash- 
mir’s trade was mainly with Pakistan. 
According to official records, said Sir 
Benegal Rau, for the years 1944-47 
inclusive, from 79 to 82 per cent of 
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Kashmir imports had come from 
areas now included in Indian; during 
the same period, Kashmir exports to 
India had amounted to 80 per cent 
yearly. These statistics showed that 
11/18ths of Kashmir timber had 
gone to India, mainly for Indian 
railways for this period. 


Sir Benegal Rau denied that he 
had said, as the Pakistan representa- 
tive had stated, that there had been 
no trouble in Kashmir before Octo- 
ber 22. What the Indian representa- 
tive had actually said was that the 
trouble in the State had caused the 
Maharajah’s accession on October 26. 


The Indian representative then 
took issue with the Pakistan state- 
ment that the trouble was a battle 
for freedom in which tribesmen 
joined as volunteers. 


“The fight for freedom in Kash- 
mir,” he stated, had begun not in 
September or October 1947, but 
twenty years before, and had been 
continually waged by Sheikh Abdul- 
lah, who now headed the People’s 
Government. 


Refugee Problem 


Sir Zafrulla had spoken of the 
many refugees from Kashmir in 
Pakistan as “proof of aggression, 
tyranny, and what-not by India.” It 
was “unfortunately true” that as a 
result of the partition and the accom- 
panying “communal frenzy” a stream 
of refuguees had come across the 
frontier on both sides, whether in 
Kashmir or elsewhere. Moreover, 
hundreds of thousands of Hindus 
and even Muslims had come over to 
the Indian side of the cease-fire line 
in Kashmir because they had felt un- 
safe on the other side. 


Sir Benegal Rau quoted remarks 
made by Prime Minister Nehru of 
India about the Kashmir issue. He 
had said, among other things, that the 
matter could be settled in three ways: 
first, by war; second, by a continua- 
tion of the stalemate; third, through 
settlement by direct mediation. 
Arbitration was not possible in an 
issue of this kind, the Prime Minister 
had stated, adding that “there can- 
not be any compulsion about media- 
tion.” He had also declared that 
India wished “to rule out war” for 
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the settlement of this or any dispute. 
The ruling out of war itself “reduced 
a great deal of tension.” 


Sir Zafrulla then replied to the 
statement of the Indian representa- 
tive. Sir Benegal’s main point, said 
the Foreign Minister, was that the 
presence of Pakistan troops in Kash- 
mir had become the principal ob- 
stacle to a settlement. The fact was, 
however, that the entry of these 
forces had taken place early in May 
1948, before the Commission had 
adopted two resolutions which had 
been accepted by both parties. The 
situation had been known in detail 
to both parties and to the Commis- 
sion, which had dealt with that very 
situation. 


Sir Benegal Rau had also ques- 
tioned Pakistan’s action as “aggres- 
sion against a sister Dominion.” In 
reply, the Pakistan representative 
cited the case of Junagadh. If 
Sir Benegal could answer his two 
questions in regard to Junagadh, Sir 
Zafrullah would attempt to answer 
them in regard to Kashmir. 


In regard to the Azad Kashmir 
forces, the Indian representative had 
said his Government had consistently 
held that these forces should be dis- 
banded before the bulk of the Indian 
Army was withdrawn. In actual 
fact, said Sir Zafrulla, the Commis- 
sion had clearly explained that the 
entire resolution of August 13 “did 
not touch the Azad Kashmir forces.” 
The January 5 resolution dealt with 
the final disposal of the remaining 
Indian forces after the bulk had been 
withdrawn in the truce stage and 
after the disbandment and disarma- 
ment of the Azad Kashmir forces. 
To all this India had agreed. 


The Pakistan representative then 
dealt with the matter of the authority 
of the Plebiscite Administrator. He 
noted that according to Sir Benegal 
Rau, both parties had been given 
“certain explanations” which had not 
been communicated to the other side. 
The Pakistan position was that each 
side had to know the clarifications 
and elucidations given to the other, 
but in any case, whether the parties 
knew or not, each had accepted the 
resolutions. 


Sir Benegal Rau had said he would 
not deal with Junagadh or Hyer- 





abad because they were “irrelevant.” 
Moreover, according to the Indian 
statement, large sections of Kashmir 
Muslins favored India and therefore 
the two cases were dissimilar. This 
was begging the question, said the 
Pakistan representative. The entire 
point at issue—and the reason for 
holding a free plebiscite—was to 
determine how many were in favor. 


With regard to the economic 
situation in Kashmir, Sir Zafrulla 
declared that the trade figures given 
by the Indian representative “were 
not even approximate.” They could 
not be checked. The “one incon- 
trovertible factor,” he said, was that 
timber, Kashmir’s main export, could 
be transported economically and 
practicably only by the rivers—and 
all Kashmir’s rivers flowed into 
Pakistan. 


India had said that it would accept 
mediation, but not arbitration. What 
had been going on during the past 
two years if not arbitration, he 
asked. This mediation had resulted 
in agreements, and the present issues 
were the implementation of those 
agreements and the determination of 
what they meant. 


The Indian representative had 
stated the prestige of the United 
Nations was involved, with which 
Sir Zafrulla agreed. But his prestige 
could be upheld only if the parties 
concerned carried out the decision 
made either by the arbitration of a 
single person or by the Security 
Council itself. 


Pakistan Proposal 


India, declared the Pakistan repre- 
sentative, insisted that although set- 
tlement should be arranged by the 
United Nations, which should take 
responsibility for it, “that settlement 
must be what India says.” The night 
before, he continued, he had received 
the last reply of his Government to 





A KASHMIRI BARGE, laden with timber, is 
pulled to rest at Srinigar, capital of Kash- 
mir, after having floated into the city along 
a tributary of the Jhelum River. Such barges, 
similarly built and propelled, have been a 
mode of conveyance for centuries. Timber, 
taken from the forest which crowd moun- 
tain slopes, is Kashmir’s leading export. 
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the Government of India on_ this 
matter. Pakistan proposed that: 


1. Both Governments declare that 
they condemned war for the settle- 
ment of any existing or future dis- 
putes between them. Further, if 
peaceful methods of negotiation and 
mediation failed, arbitration would 
be used to settle all points of dif- 
ference. 

2. Both Governments agree to 
abide by the award of the arbitrator. 
Mediation or arbitration might be 
undertaken by a specialized agency 
set up by mutual agreement or 
agreed reference to some appropriate 
international body. 

3. Both Governments agree to 
arbitration of present or future dif- 
ferences in regard to implementation 
of the two resolutions of the United 
Nations Commission for India and 
Pakistan concerning the Kashmir dis- 
pute. 

4. Both Governments agree that 
their dispute concerning canal water 
should be referred to the Interna- 
tional Court of Justice, if no agree- 
ment could be reached by negotia- 
tion or mediation. 

Sir Zafrulla, concluding his re- 
buttal, said his Government was 
ready to accept the proposals made 
by General McNaughton. Pakistan 


also accepted the Security Council 
resolution of April 21, 1948, and the 
two resolutions of the United Na- 
tions Commission. The responsibility, 
he stated, now rested with the Se- 
curity Council. 
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Office Opened InCuba 


An event of particular significance 
to cultural developments in the West- 
ern Hemisphere took place _ at 
Havana on February 24, with the 
opening there of a regional centre of 
the United Nations Educational, Sci- 
entific, and Cultural Organization 
(UNESCO). The opening ceremony, 
which took place in the meeting hall 
of the Academy of Science, was pre- 
sided over by Dr. Ernesto Dihigo, 
Cuba’s Secretary of State. 

The United Nations was repre- 
sented by Mr. Benjamin Cohen, As- 
sistant Secretary-General, Depart- 
ment of Public Information, who, on 
behalf of Secretary-General Trygve 
Lie, extended best wishes for the suc- 
cessful operation of the new centre 
and stressed the importance of its 
work in the task of maintaining 
world peace. 

Dr. Dihigo, in his address, re- 
called the original Cuban proposal 


AT THE HAVANA CEREMONY, Dr. Ernesto 
Dihigo, Cuban Minister of State, gives an 
address. (Left to right) Dr. Guillermo Mar- 
tinez Marquez, Secretary of UNESCO's Cu- 
ban Committee; Dr. Cosme de la Torriente, 
Vice-President; Dr. Dihigo; Benjamin Cohen, 
Assistant Secretary-General for Public Infor- 
mation, representing the Secretary-General; 
Dr. Octavio Mendez Pereira, President of the 
University of Panama and director of 
UNESCO’s Regional Centre, and Dr. Raul 
Ruiz, Under-Secretary of State. 
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at the 1945 Chapultepec Conference 
which had paved the way for the 
establishment of UNESCO. The 
creation of the Organization was, he 
said, a step forward which could 
only be measured in the years to 
come. 


Beirut Decision 


In a message sent from UNESCO’s 
headquarters in Paris, Dr. Jaimé 
Torres Bodet, the Organization’s Di- 
rector-General, said the MHavana 
Centre was the outcome of a decision 
taken at the Beirut general confer- 
ence in 1948. The centre was in- 
tended to develop still further the 
excellent educational, cultural and 
scientific relations already existing 
between the American states. 


Other messages of good wishes in- 
cluded one from Dr. Alberto Lleras 
Camargo, Secretary-General of the 
Organization of American States. 


Dr. Cosme de la Torriente, Vice- 
President of the Cuban Commission 
of UNESCO, announced that the 
former international centre of the 
League of Nations in Havana was 
placing its offices and equipment at 
the disposal of the UNESCO centre. 


The Director of the new centre, 
Dr. Octavio Méndez Pereira, Presi- 
dent of the University of Panama, 
emphasized the historic importance 
of the inauguration on the day on 
which Grito Patriotico de Yara (out- 
break of the Cuban independence 
movement) was celebrated. In out- 
lining the tasks ahead, Dr. Pereira 
emphasized his faith in the objectives 
of world co-operation, which should 
be above the interests of classes, 
parties and countries. 


Representatives of other United 
Nations specialized agencies attend- 
ing the opening ceremony included 
Mr. José Sandoval, of the Interna- 
tional Labor Organization and Dr. 
Federico G6mez, of the World 
Health Organization and its regional 
body, the Pan-American Sanitary 
Organization. 
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Mediator Proposed 


(Continued from page 262) 


been made “outmoded and _ inade- 
quate” by subsequent changes in the 
“dynamic situation.” However, it 
seemed to him that both parties had 
erred in going beyond the immedi- 
ate principles and urging arguments 
tending to negate the structural prin- 
ciples of the existing agreement. 

Mr. Sunde considered as “irrele- 
vant” and “harmful” arguments for 
or against the legal effects of the 
Maharajah’s letter of accession to 
India, or arguments tending to show 
that economic, strategic, or other 
factors favored accession to one or 
the other party. The “ultimate fate” 
of Kashmir would be settled by the 
plebiscite, and not these factors. 

The unresolved issues, he went on, 
related to the truce agreement and 
concerned only the practical pro- 
cedures of demilitarization. The only 
two important considerations were 
that the demilitarization should be 
accomplished as quickly as possible, 
and that it should be so staged as 
to eliminate fear in the people on 
either side of the cease-fire line. 


United Kingdom Support 


The Norwegian views were en- 
dorsed by Sir Alexander Cadogan, of 
the United Kingdom. There was a 
tendency, in Sir Alexander’s opinion, 
to re-open the earlier history of the 
dispute in a way which would not 
contribute to its peaceful settlement. 

“We must insist,” declared the 
United Kingdom representative, “that 
the authority of the Council be re- 
spected and its recommendations be 
not made simply to be discarded or 
ignored.” Delay was dangerous, he 
said, and unless positive action was 
taken immediately, the “present mal- 
ady,” which affected the entire sub- 
continent, “may become incurable.” 

How was it conceivable, asked the 
next speaker, Jean Chauvel, of 
France, that with the present situa- 
tion in Asia and the whole world, 
these two countries—which only re- 
cently had become fully sovereign— 
should exhaust their energies in a 
dispute which was breaking their past 
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solidarity and threatening the solidar- 
ity imposed on them by geography 
itself? 

He could not see what principle 
could be validly brought against 
these weighty considerations. And, 
since the two parties disagreed on 
the conditions for the plebiscite, the 
only recourse was to entrust the 
whole case to the United Nations, 
which desired a solution, though not 
a particular one. 


Problems Inter-related 


The Kashmir dispute, pointed out 
Ernest A. Gross, of the United 
States, was only one of several prob- 
lems which had strained relations 
between India and Pakistan and were 
before the Security Council. How- 
ever, said Mr. Gross, the Council 
had decided early in the considera- 
tion of Kashmir that all these prob- 
lems were inter-related, and that a 
settlement of the Kashmir dispute 
would lead to a satisfactory disposi- 
tion of the others. Since that time, 
relations between the two countries 
had “markedly deteriorated.” 

The results of the past experience 
gained by the Security Council could 
be applied as several objectives, said 
the United States representative. 
First, fighting must be stopped; sec- 
ond, “the parties must be drawn 
away from each other and reduced.” 
As this second step continues, the 
strain on the cease-fire line could be 
eased and a more permanent ar- 
rangement, as in the case of the 
armistice agreements in Palestine or 
the Renville Agreement in Indonesia, 
would take its place. 

The immediate objective of the 
joint draft resolution, he continued, 
was the implementation of the de- 
militarization, and it was based on 
the “fair and sound” principles of 
the McNaughton proposals. It pro- 
vided, as has the latter proposals, for 
demilitarization during a single pe- 
riod, rather than in the two periods 
envisaged in the Commission’s reso- 
lution. This would time the process 
so that at the conclusion of the 


demilitarization, there would be no 
armed force remaining with an “ag- 
gressive potential.” Also, it included 
all Kashmir, including the Northern 
Areas, in a co-ordinated program of 
demilitarization, and was compatible 
with the Commission’s own conclu- 
sions that “the entry of Indian forces 
into the area north of the cease-fire 
line would almost inevitably lead to 
a renewal of hostilities.” 


Views Supported 

Dr. C. L. Hsia, of China, said 
that, like the Commission, he be- 
lieved that the difficulty of satisfac- 
torily settling the three major issues 
had been “out of proportion to their 
real importance.” Both parties, he 
said, had put a political interpreta- 
tion into the manner of troop with- 
drawals, “‘as if the settlement of the 
question of accession depended upon 
the method and timing of the with- 
drawal of their respective forces.” 

The Security Council, stated Dr. 
Hsia, was not “playing the part of a 
broker,” or trying to arrange a 
“compromise or deal” between the 
two parties. If either Government 
was asked to make a concession, it 
would be a concession in the interest 
of the plebiscite, not to either party. 

Dr. Homero Viteri Lafronte, of 
Ecuador, and the President, Dr. Car- 
los Blanco, speaking as the repre- 
sentative of Cuba, associated them- 
selves with the views of the previous 
speakers. They stated their approval 
of the principles of the McNaughton 
proposals and their hope that the two 
Governments would accept the joint 
draft resolution as a practical solu- 
tion of the present difficulty. 

At the conclusion of the speeches, 
the representative of the United 
Kingdom observed that some mem- 
bers had hoped to hear the views of 
the two parties on the draft resolu- 
tion. Many Council members, he 
said, had emphasized the importance 
of avoiding undue delay and were 
concerned at almost daily reports of 
disputes between India and Pakistan 
aside from the Kashmir issue. 

The President then declared that 
the Council would meet again in a 
week to hear the positions of India 
and Pakistan on the proposal, and 
enable the Council to take things a 
“stage further.” 
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Eritrean Commission 
Hears Local Views 


IELD trips made by the United 

Nations Commission for Eritrea 
from its headquarters at Asmara 
have resulted in the accumulation of 
differing views on the future of that 
country. The first of such trips was 
made on February 27 by two groups 
of the Commission, which visited 
districts south-west and south-east of 
Asmara, the capital. 


Group One consisted of the Com- 
mission’s Chairman, Erling Qvale, of 
Norway, the representative of the 
Union of South Africa, and the 
alternate representatives of Burma, 
Guatemala and Pakistan. This group 
visited several villages in the area 
south-west of Asmara. Group Two, 
composed of U-Aung Khine, of 
Burma, as Chairman, the representa- 
tive of Pakistan, and the alternate 
representatives of Norway and the 
Union of South Africa, visited other 
villages and localities south-east of 
Asmara, and held six hearings at 
various places. 


Union with Ethiopia 


All the local meetings were high- 
ly colorful. At times, thousands of 
persons greeted the Commission 
members with horn and primitive 
violin music. Other villagers waved 
the red and green “independence 
flag” of parties belonging to the 
Eritrean Independence Bloc, while 
still others carried the green, yel- 
low and red Ethiopian flag, indicat- 
ing their support for Eritrea’s union 
with Ethiopia. Cheered everywhere 
it went, the Commission was also 
greeted with the high-pitched “lululu” 
chant which denotes “welcome” in 
Eritrea. 


During its tour Group One of the 
Commission encountered only mem- 
bers of the Unionist Party, all of 
whom expressed a desire for Eritrea’s 
union with Ethiopia. Reasons sub- 
mitted by these persons included, 
(1) that foreign rule had split two 
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Outright union with Ethi- 
opia ... partial union with 
Ethiopia . . . complete inde- 
pendence. . . . These are 
some of the conflicting aims 
laid before the United Na- 
tions Commission for Eri- 
trea, during its preliminary 
investigation concerning the 
future status of this former 
Italian colony in East Africa. 


countries which belonged to each 
other; (2) that economically Eritrea 
could not live alone; and (3) that 
there had never been any racial or 
religious difficulties before foreign 
rule in Eritrea. 

Some witnesses said that Italians 
had caused trouble in Eritrea. When 
asked how a union would take place, 
One witness told the Commission: 
“Our emperor and God will think 
for ass sc 


Group Two, in the course of its 
tour, conducted hearings at three 
meetings of Unionists, and three of 
the Independence Bloc. At two 
gatherings the representatives of the 
newly created Liberal Unionist Party 
also declared themselves in favor of 
a union with Ethiopia, but not on 
the unconditional terms desired by 
the Unionists. The conditions were 
that Eritrea, though linked with the 
Ethiopian emperor and flag, would 
retain its own administration and its 
own Tigrinya language. 

Different views were expressed by 
representatives of the Independence 
Bloc. They demanded immediate in- 
dependence for the entire country. 
Stating that no partition of any kind 
should take place, these representa- 
tives also vigorously opposed any 
kind of union with Ethiopia. They 
gave the following reasons for their 
stand: (1) Independence was a 
natural right of all countries; (2) 
the Ethiopian Government was help- 
ing the “shifta” (Tigrinya for ban- 


dits) and therefore was unsuited for 
ruling Eritrea. 

The Unionists agreed with the In- 
dependence Bloc representatives on 
two points, however. That Italians 
living in Eritrea should be excluded 
from participation in the country’s 
future administration, and _ that 
Italians should be allowed to stay 
on in the country only as “workers.” 

Continuing its task of investigating 
the posiiton on the spot, the Com- 
mission on February 28 gave hear- 
ings to the Italo-Eritrean Associa- 
tion, which is composed of Italians 
born in Eritrea, Italians long residing 
in Eritrea, and of half-castes. The 
Chairman of this organization, 
Guido de Rossi, pleaded for inde- 
pendence. 

On March 1, the Commission 
heard the secretary of the Unionist 
Party, Tedla Bairu, who asserted that 
his organization had 900,000 sup- 
porters. Mr. Bairu reiterated the 
views he had expressed before the 
General Assembly last November, to 
the effect that the great majority of 
Eritreans desired union with “their 
motherland’”—Ethiopia. 

Massawa Visited 

On March 5 the Commission visit- 
ed Massawa, Eritrea’s largest port, 
and other areas skirting the Red Sea. 
At Massawa the Commission heard 
the views of the Moslem League, 
which favors independence as soon 
as possible, and of the Independent 
Moslem League which stands for a 
conditional union with Ethiopia. 

The five-member Commission, 
established by the General Assembly 
last November, was sent to Eritrea 
to ascertain more fully the wishes 
and best means of promoting the 
welfare of the country’s inhabitants. 
After examining all aspects of the 
position the Commission is to present 
a report, with its recommendations 
on the territory’s future, to the Sec- 
retary-General not later than June 
15, 1950. 
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Turning its attention to the Greek 
internal refugee problem, now that 
guerrilla fighting has virtually ceased, 
the United Nations Special Commit- 
tee on the Balkans (UNSCOB) has 
been able to report to Secretary- 
General Trygve Lie that the refugee 
situation, which had assumed critical 
proportions in Greece during the 
height of military operations last 
summer, has now “greatly improved.” 
Of the 708,086 persons reported to 
have been forced to leave their 
homes, more than 450,000 had re- 
turned by December, and it is antici- 
pated that “practically all” of the 
remainder will have returned by the 
end of next June. 

This information was forwarded to 
the Secretary-General by UNSCOB’s 
Principal Secretary, Raoul Aglion, on 
instructions by the Committee. 
Meanwhile, in connection with its 
fact-finding activities, an UNSCOB 
group in February visited the Greek 
refugee children’s camp of Aghios 
Andreas, one of 52 such institutions 
established throughout Greece under 
the Queen’s Fund. This organization 
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Greek Refugee 


Situation ‘Improved’ 





is supported, with government assist- 
ance, through private and semi-pri- 
vate contributions. 

Aghios Andreas, formerly a sea- 
side resort, now harbors 626 children 
of both sexes between the ages of six 
and fourteen, some of them orphans, 
and all from the regions of northern 
Greece. 

The UNSCOB group inspected the 
camp’s living quarters and observed 
the children in their classrooms and 
workshops as well as in their recrea- 
tional activities. Generally speaking, 
the camp’s facilities were found to be 
more than adequate in relation to 
local living standards, particularly in 
the educational field, and the repre- 
sentatives congratulated the camp’s 
staff for their efforts in carrying out 
their task of readapting the children 
to a useful normal life. Although 
the camp includes children whose 
parents were on both sides of the 
recent fighting, no evidence of dis- 
crimination was found in their treat- 
ment. 

UNSCOB’s interest in studying the 
Greek refugee problem falls within 









Representatives 
on Balkan Committee 


AUSTRALIA—Sam L. Atyeo 

BRAZIL—Rangel de Castro 

CHINA—Wen Yuan-Ning 

FRANCE—Emile Charveriat 

Mexico — Francisco 
Najera 

NETHERLANDS—Colonel J. J. A. 
Keuchenius 

PAKISTAN—AIli Haider Abbasi 

UNITED KiINGpOoM—Sir Horace 
Seymour 

UNITED STATES—Gerald A. Drew 


Castillo 





its terms of reference as laid down 
in the General Assembly resolution 
of October 1947, which established 
the Committee. The _ resolution, 
among other things, calls on Albania, 
Bulgaria, and Yugoslavia on the one 
hand, and Greece on the other, to 
“co-operate in the settlement of the 
problems arising out of the presence 
of refugees in the four states con- 
cerned.” 


DURING VISIT TO CAMP: (left) refugee chil- 
dren at play; (right) Gerald A. Drew, of the 
United States, watches boys at work in shoe- 
maker's shop. 








Progress of ‘Trade 
Agreements in 1949 


The General Agreement on Tar- 
iffs and Trade is an international 
trade agreement which was devel- 
oped during the first round of mul- 


TITLE DATE 


1. Protocol Modifying | Signed at Havana, 
Certain Provisions of | March 24, 1948 
the General Agreement | 

on Tariffs and Trade 





at Havana, 
24, 1948 


2. Special Protocol Re- 
lating to Article XXIV 
of G.A.T.T. 


2 
Modifying Article XIV | March 24, 1948 
of G.A.T.T. 


4. Protocol Modifying | Signed at Geneva, 
Part I and Article | Sept. 14, 1948 
XXIX of G.A.T.T. 


| Signed 
| March 


! 








5. Protocol Modifying | Signed at Geneva, 
Part II and Article| Sept. 14, 1948 
XXVI of G.A.T.T. 


6. Protocol for the Ac- | Signed at Geneva, 
cession of Signatories | Sept. 14, 1948 
of the Final Act of Oc- | 


tober 30, 1947 
7. Protocol “Modifying 
Article XXVI of 
G.A.T.T. 


| Signed at Annecy, / 
August 13, 1949 








8. Protocol Replacing | Signed at Annecy, 
Schedule I (Australia) | August 13, 1949 
of G.A.T.T. 
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Special Protocol | Signed at Havana, | 


tilateral tariff negotiations held at 
Geneva, during 1947, and has been 
in operation since January 1, 1948. 
The 23 Governments which took 


Action in 1949 


SIGNATURES WITHOUT 
RESERVATION 
AS TO ACCEPTANCE 


SIGNATURES WITH 
RESERVATION 


| Southern Rhodesia, 
Union of South 
Africa 


! 


Southern Rhodesia 


Chile, Southern 

| Rhodesia, Union of 
| South Arica 
Burma, China, | Australia, Belgium, 
Norway | Brazil Canada, 

| France, India, 

| Lebanon, Southern 

| Rhodesia, United 

| Kingdom 


part in those first negotiations have 
become Contracting Parties to that 
Agreement—known as G.A.T.T.— 
by means of a Protocol of Provi- 
sional Application, signed at Geneva 
on October 30, 1947. 

The Provisional Application, as 
part of the first Geneva negotiations, 
enabled the Contracting Parties to 
bring the new tariff rates into ef- 
fect, to establish most-favored-na- 
tion treatment among themselves, 


ACCEPTANCES DATE IN FORCE 


~| March 24, 1948 





| India, Norway, ‘June 7, 1948 
Pakistan, Syria 


April 19, 1948 


On the day all states at 
that time Contracting 
Parties to G.A.T.T. have 
deposited instruments of 
acceptance. 


| Australia, Burma, December 14, 1948 
Czechoslovakia, New 

| Zealand, Southern 

| Rhodesia, Union of 
South Africa 


| September 14, 1948 


| Burma, Czechoslo- 
| vakia, Haiti, New 
| Zealand, Southern 

| Rhodesia, Union of 
| South Africa 





| Czechoslovakia, Haiti, 
New Zealand, 
Norway, Pakistan 


Upon the deposit of in- 
struments of acceptance 
by two thirds of the 
governments which are 
at that time Contracting 
Parties to G.A.T.T. 





Australia, Belgium, 
| Brazil, Canada, 
| Chile, China, 
Czechoslovakia, 


| France, India, 


Burma, Norway 


Leb- 


| anon, Liberia, Luxem- 


| bourg, Netherlands, 

| New Zealand, Haiti, 

| Pakistan, Southern 

| Rhodesia, Union of 
South Africa, United 
| Kingdom, United 
States 





|On the day it has been 
‘signed by all govern- 
ments which are at that 
time Contracting Par- 
ties to G.A.T.T. 


Norway 


| 
| 


| 
| 
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« 
and to follow the rules laid down in principles of the Havana Charter Havana, in March, 1948, during the 
the general provisions of G.A.T.T. “to the fullest extent of their ex- closing weeks of the United Nations 
Under this Protocol, the Contracting ecutive authority.” Conference on Trade and Employ- 
Parties accepted a commitment to The General Agreement requires ment; the Second Session at Geneva, 
apply Part II of G.A.T.T.—which is representatives of the Contracting during August-September, 1948; and 
equivalent to the Commercial Policy Parties to meet from time to time the Third Session at Annecy, during 
Chapter of the Havana Charter— for the purpose of giving effect to April-August, 1949. The Fourth 
“to the fullest extent not inconsistent those provisions which require joint Session opened in Geneva on Feb- 
with existing legislation.” In addi- action. Three sessions of the Parties ruary 23 of this year. 
tion, they undertook to observe the have been held: the First Session at During the Annecy Session, the 
Action in 1949 
e anes RNa eset reesei a =n ee 
| SIGNATURES WITHOUT | 
SIGNATURES WITH RESERVATION 
TITLE | DATE RESERVATION AS TO ACCEPTANCE ACCEPTANCES DATE IN FORCE 
9. Protocol Replacing | Signed at Annecy, India, Norway Australia, Belgium, Norway (As above) 
Schedule VI (Ceylon) | August 13, 1949 Brazil, Canada, China, 
of G.A.T.T. Czechoslovakia, 
= France, Haiti, Leban- 
on, Liberia, Luxem- 
| bourg, Netherlands, 
| New Zealand, Pakis- 
| tan, Southern 
| Rhodesia, Union of 
| South Africa, United 
| Kingdom, United 
States 
Annecy Protocol of} Opened for signa- | Australia, Belgium, | For each acceding gov- 
Terms of Accession to! ture Oct. 10, 1949 | Brazil, Burma, Can- ;ermment in respect of 
GA.F.E. ada, Ceylon, Chile, | which it has _ been 
t China, Czechoslo- | signed by Nov. 30, 1949, 
g vakia, France, Haiti, by two thirds of the 
e India, Lebanon, Contracting Parties; a) 
f Liberia, Luxembourg, if it has been signed 
} Netherlands, New by that government by 
Zealand, Norway, Nov. 30, 1949, or Jan. 
Pakistan, Souhern 1, 1950; or b) 30 days 
Rhodesia, Syria, following such signa- 
Union of South ture. 
Africa, United King- 
| | dom, United States 
Third Protocol of Rec-| Signed at Annecy, | Burma, Norway | Australia, Belgium, Norway | On the day it has been 
tifications to G.A.T.T. | August 13, 1949 | Brazil, Canada, Chile, | signed by all the gov- 
| China, Czechoslo- |ernments which are at 
vakia, France, Haiti, |that time Contracting 
India, Lebanon, | Parties to G.A.T.T. 
Liberia, Luxembourg, 
| Netherlands, New 
| Zealand, Pakistan, 
| Southern Rhodesia, 
) Union of South 
Africa, United King- 
| dom, United States 
First Protocol of Modi-| Signed at Annecy, | India, Norway ' Australia, Belgium, Norway On the day it has been 


| Signed by all the gov- 
|ernments which are at 
| that time Contracting 
| Parties to G.A.T.T. 


Brazil, Canada, 
China, Czechoslo- 
vakia, France, Haiti, 
Lebanon, Liberia, 
Luxembourg, Nether- 
| lands, New Zealand, 
| Pakistan, Southern 
Rhodesia, Union of 
South Africa, United 
Kingdom, United 
States 


tifications to G.A.T.T. | August 13, 1949 
} 


| | 
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arrangements for enabling additional 
governments to adhere to the Gen- 
eral Agreement were worked out and 
embodied in the Annecy Protocol of 
Terms of Accession to the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. 
Under Paragraph 11 of the Proto- 
col, a majority of two thirds of 
the original 23 Contracting Parties 
to G.A.T.T. was required for a de- 
cision to admit each government 
which wished to accede. Each sig- 
nature of the acceding governments 
must be accompanied by “appropri- 
ate action accepting any rectification, 
amendment, or other modification 
which has been drawn up by the 
Contracting Parties for submission to 
governments for acceptance but 
which has not become effective by 
the date of signature.” 

The necessary two-thirds majority 
for each of the ten Governments 
which acceded at Annecy was re- 
ceived by December 1, 1949, and 
these states are expected to become 
Contracting Parties before April 20, 
1950. 


Amendments to G.A.T.T. 


The Protocols which altered the 
terms of G.A.T.T. or dealt with spe- 
cial problems must be distinguished 
trom the two Protocols (Provisional 
Application, Terms of Accession) 
above. The most significant of the 
amending Protocols which were 
drawn up during the first three ses- 
sions implemented decisions of the 
Contracting Parties to bring the so- 
called commercial policy and eco- 
nomic development articles of the 
Agreement into accord with the final 
text of the Charter drawn up at the 
Havana Conference. 

To sum them up, Article II of the 
Agreement was to be replaced by the 
provisions of Article 18 of the Char- 
ter; Article VI of the Agreement by 
Article 34 of the Charter; Article 
XVIII of the Agreement by Article 
13 and the relevant parts of Article 
14 of the Charter. These important 
revisions were embodied in Protocol 
Modifying Part II and Article XXV1 
(Protocol 5) and in Special Protocol 
Modifying Article XIV (Protocol 3). 
The numbering of the Protocols was 
adopted during the Third Session. 

Protocols of Rectifications are de- 
tailed changes in the Schedules of 
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the Agreement—the listing of prod- 
ucts and new tariff rates. These 
changes are necessitated by such fac- 
tors as inaccurate descriptions of 
products or inadvertent errors. The 
First and Second Protocols were ne- 


TRUSTEESHIP COUNCIL’S DECISION 





gotiated and signed, respectively, at 
Havana and Geneva, but no further 
action was taken on them in 1949. 
The Protocol of Modifications com- 
prises renegotiations among certain 
Contracting Parties. 


Action on Anonvmous Petitions 


[he Trusteeship Council on Feb- 
ruary 28, by seven votes to four 
(Argentina, China, Iraq, and the 
Philippines), adopted a United States 
resolution, which, by implication, 
rules that no anonymous petitions 
should be accepted by the Council 
as petitions. 

The issue arose over a petition 
signed “Augustin Ndababara, of 
Ruanda-Urundi.” On this question 
the Council’s Ad Hoc Committtee on 
Petitions had earlier reported that 
the Administering Authority (Bel- 
gium) had been unable to trace the 
identity of this petitioner and asked 
for instructions regarding the pro- 
cedure to be followed in the han- 
dling of anonymous petitions. 

Francis B. Sayre, of the United 
States, formally proposed that the 
Council decide that the petition in 
question, being an anonymous com- 
munication, called for no action. Mr. 
Sayre emphasized that the issue was 
not the substance of this particular 
petition, but was a fundamental ques- 
tion affecting all anonymous peti- 
tions. 

Pointing out that anonymous peti- 
tions were not recognized in the vast 
majority of civilized states, Mr. Sayre 
indicated that when the appropriate 
time came he would propose a 
change in the Council’s Rules of 
Procedure to the effect that a par- 
agraph be added to Rule 76, declar- 
ing that “no anonymous communica- 
tion should be accepted or ex- 
amined.” He also urged that this is- 
sue of anonymous petitions should 
be settled once and for all. 

An alternative proposal was 
presented jointly by Argentina and 


the Philippines, whereby the Council 
would decide “independently of the 
anonymous character of the petition” 
that no further action was required 
for the time being. 


Fear of Signed Petitions 


[hose supporting the joint draft 
resolution urged that each petition 
should be judged on its own sub- 
stance and not according to the 
nature of the petitioner. Several 
members stressed that “the door 
should be closed” on the acceptance 
of anonymous petitions, arguing that 
some might be afraid of signed peti- 
tions for fear of subsequent persecu- 
tion. They contended that a parallel 
could not be drawn between the rela- 
tively advanced populations of the 
metropolitan areas, and the relatively 
uneducated people in Trust Terri- 
tories, in regard to their respective 
attitudes to statutory freedom of 
speech. 

Tulio Franco, of the Dominican 
Republic, who agreed that an anony- 
mous petition should not be con- 
sidered as a petition, proposed an 
amendment to the United States text 
by adding a paragraph reading: “The 
Council takes note of this com- 
munication for all useful purposes.” 
He explained that this compromise 
would mean that anonymous com- 
munications would not necessarily be 
disregarded, though not accepted and 
acted on as petitions. 

After further discussion, the 
United States resolution, as amended 
by the Dominican Republic, was 
adopted by a vote of seven to four. 
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FILMS AND VISUAL INFORMATION 





New “Screen Magazines’ 


The first two Screen Magazines of 
the series “This is the United Na- 
tions” have now been completed by 
the Films and Visual Information 
Division of the Department of Public 
Information. 

Each of these Screen Magazines 
presents a dramatic and objective 
account of different aspects of United 
Nations activities and of problems 
facing the world organization. Each 
deals with three or four subjects 
treated in a topical manner, but 
with deeper penetration than a news- 
reel can provide. 

SCREEN MAGAZINE No. 1 gives a 
rounded picture of four stories be- 
hind the headlines. These are: 


“GENERAL ASSEMBLY ACTS TO 
MAKE JERUSALEM AN INTERNATION- 
AL AREA.” Against scenes of Pales- 
tine and of the old and new city of 
Jerusalem, the background of the 
General Assembly debate and the 
decision taken by the* Assembly are 
established. 

‘TWENTY-FIVE WEATHER SHIPS PRO- 
MOTE SAFETY AT SEA.” Animation 
explains the co-operation of member 
nations of the International Civil 
Aviation Organization, participating 
in the joint venture of patrolling the 
Atlantic Ocean. Action scenes on 
board one weather ship depict the 
life of the men who work for the 
safety of others, by gathering vital 
data in all weather conditions. 

“THE NATIONS FIGHT TUBERCULOSIS 


New Distribution Plan 
For U.N. Photos 


A new distribution system is being 
tested at present, which works on the 
following principle: Instead of glossy 
prints, the Department of Public Informa- 
tion sends out to picture editors in Mem- 
ber countries advance photo-sheets con- 
taining a complete picture story, with the 
text and the negative numbers of the 
photographs. The editor can then obtain 


upon request glossy prints of either in- 
dividual pictures or the entire series of 
photos. The pictures are obtainable either 
directly from the United Nations Head- 
quarters, or through Information Centres. 

The first story to be distributed accord- 
ing to the new plan was “Our Rights as 


Human Beings.’’ Approximately 2,500 
sheets have been sent out, and replies 
already received show a high rate of 
returns from 43 different countries. 
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—25 MILLION CHILDREN TESTED.” 
In the wake of war disease attacks, 
tuberculosis stalks the children of 
the earth. Against this scourge a 
new vaccine, BCG, is being used in 
an international campaign conducted 
by UNICEF, with the co-operation 
of WHO and various national health 
agencies. 

“EAST AND WEST UNITE IN VOTING 
AID TO UNDER-DEVELOPED COUN- 
TRIES.” Technical Assistance — a 
term used to denote the basic aid 
which must be given to under-devel- 
oped areas to improve their living 
standards. These needs are visually 
illustrated in order to give meaning 
to the unanimous decision taken by 
the General Assembly to expand this 
program. 

SCREEN MAGAZINE No. 2. Like the 
first, this brings the work of the 
United Nations to the attention of 
the people. The three stories dealt 
with are: 


“PRESIDENT ROMULO URGES ACCORD 
ON ATOMIC ENERGY.” Over the nar- 
ration of General Romulo, President 
of the U.N. General Assembly, who 
calls for conciliation on the question 
of atomic energy, the historical de- 
velopment of the atom bomb and the 
background of General Assembly 
resolutions are shown dramatically. 
“UNIQUE METHOD OF INTERPRETA- 
TION Assists AT U.N. MEETINGS.” 
A Frenchman speaks at a U.N. 
meeting, followed by a_ Brazilian, 
then by an American—how are these 
men to understand one another? 
Simultaneous interpretation is the 
answer. The film shows how it 
works. 

“U.N. CHILDREN’s EMERGENCY 
FUND HELPS FEED 6 MILLION CHIL- 
DREN, CLOTHE 2 MILLION.” After 
the destruction wrought by the re- 
cent war, millions of children were 
left in dire need. Depicted here are 
the steps taken by the United Na- 
tions to solve the problem. 


DOCUMENTARY ‘“‘OF HUMAN 
RiGHTs.” Of the more lengthy U.N. 


productions, a two-reel film entitled 
“Of Human Rights” has just been 






















CHALLENGE TO ALL AGES 


completed, as a plea for the imple- 
mentation of the Universal Declara- 
tion of Human Rights. It has been 
produced in close co-operation with 
the Human Rights Division of the 
Department of Social Affairs. 

Does the Declaration make news 
or not? In the film, this becomes 
a problem for a small town news- 
paper editor. He wishes to publish 
the Declaration as a double-spread, 
but his assistant thinks that as every- 
one in the town takes these rights 
tor granted, it would be pointless to 
publish them. 

But something happens at their 
very doorstep. The editor finds a 
group of fighting children outside. 
He stops them and learns that this 
is not an ordinary children’s fight. 
There is a much deeper reason: eco- 
nomic and racial prejudice which 
prevents them from playing together. 
This small but significant incident is 
placed against the background of 
other incidents all over the world in 
which fundamental human rights are 
violated by men who do not observe 
the principles of equality and the 
dignity of human beings. At the 
end, the editor and his assistant 
come to the same conclusion. Some- 
thing must be done about this disease 
called prejudice. They give the 
front page of their newspaper to the 
Human Rights Declaration. 

The running time of the film is 
21 minutes. Only the English ver- 
sion will be available for distribution. 
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United Nations Digest 


dates-meetings-decisions-documents 


General Assembly 


United Nations Commission for Eritrea 

(in Asmara) 

FEB. 18-28 

Program of work adopted; Econ. Sub-Comm. 
set up; Ist questionnaire (for Brit. Adm.) ap- 
proved; questions approved for 2nd question- 
naire; hearings held. 


Security Council 


467th MEETING—FEB. 24 
Kashmir question: joint Cuban-Norwegian-U.K.- 
U.S. draft resol. (S/1461) presented. 


468th MEETING—FEB. 28 
Kashmir question: discussion on joint draft 
resol. continued. 


Rules of procedure: report of Cttee. of Experts 
($/1457 and Corr.1) approved without objec- 
tion. 


Economic and Social Council 
Tenth Session 


13th MEETING—FEB. 20 

Full employment: consideration of Econ. and 
Employ. Comm. report (E/1600) and experts 
report on ‘‘Full Employment’ (E/1584) begun. 


14th MEETING—FEB. 20 
Full employment: discussion continued. 


15th MEETING—FEB. 21 

Full employment: discussion concluded. Resols. 
commending experts’ report to ‘Member govts., 
spec. agcies., and NGO's; drawing attention of 
Member govts. to resols. concerning labor sta- 
tistics adopted by 6th Intl. Conf. on Labor Sta- 
tistics; and taking note of Econ. and Employ. 
Comm. report adopted unan. 


16th MEETING—FEB. 21 

World econ. situation and econ. situation in 
Africa: general discussion begun, centred on 
“Major Econ. Changes in 1949’ (E/1601). 
17th and 18th MEETINGS—FEB. 23 


World econ. situation, efc.: general discussion 
continued. 


19th MEETING—FEB. 24 
World econ. situation, etc.: general discussion 
concluded; next session of Population Comm. 
postponed to May 22 


20th MEETING—FEB. 24 


NGO’s: discussion on report of Committee on 
NGO's (E/1619) begun. 


21st MEETING—FEB. 27 

NGO's: discussion concluded; Indian (E/L.27) 
and U.S. (E/L.23) amendments to Cttee’s rec- 
ommendation to withdraw “agenda privileges’ 
from Category A NGO’s presented. 


22nd MEETING—FEB. 27 

NGO's: new statute on consultative arrange- 
ments proposed by Cttee. adopted in series of 
votes; Australian, U.K., U.S., Indian amends. 
adopted; previous ECOSOC resols. on this 
subject repealed; report of Secty-Gen. noted; 
Australian draft resol. that implementation of 
revised statute should begin Jan. 1, 1951, 
adopted by vote of 13-2. 

Forced Labor: discussion begun (E/1587,E/1588, 
E/1636). 


23rd MEETING—FEB. 28 


Forced Labor: quest. of establishing enquiry 
comm. referred to 12th session. 


World econ. situation, efc.: Indian (E/L. 31) 
and Chilean (E/L.32) draft resols. presented. 


24th MEETING—FEB. 28 


World econ. situation, etc.: Indian draft resol. 
deferred; Chilean draft resol. adopted unan. 
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Under-developed countries: general discussion 
begun. 

25th MEETING—MAR. 1 

Report of Perm. Cent. Opium Bd.: approved 
E/O.B./5). 


Under-developed countries: discussion contin- 
ved; Chilean draft resol. (E/L.30) introduced, 
providing, among other things, for ad hoc 
cttee. to replace Sub-Comm. on Econ. Devel. 


26th MEETING—MAR. 1 


Agenda cttee.: Canada and Poland elected, 
Czechoslovakia as alt. 


Under-developed countries: discussion continued. 


27th MEETING—MAR. 2 


Under-developed countries: discussion conclud- 
ed; Chilean and joint Brazil-China-India-Peru 
(E/L.29/Rev.2) draft resols., U.S. (E/L.25) and 
Chinese (E/L.36) draft amends. considered, and 
authors asked to agree on single text. 


28th MEETING—MAR. 2 
Under-developed countries: joint draft. resol. 
adopted unan. 


World econ. situation, efc.: Indian draft resol. 
(E/L.31), as amended by U.K., asking Secty- 
Gen. to prepare report on econ. conditions in 
Africa for 12th session, adopted, 14-1. 


Intl. Centre for Pub. Adm.: Brazilian draft 
resol., amended by France, Belgium, and U.K., 
taking note of Secty-Gen.’s report, adopted 
unan. 

29th MEETING—MAR. 3 


NGO's: series of resols. pertaining to consul- 
tative status of certain NGO’s adopted (E/1643, 
E/1644, E/1646). 


UNICEF: report (E/1637) taken note of. 
Calendar of Conferences: study on financial 
assumptions taken note of. 


Narcotic drugs: Secty-Gen. authorized to trans- 
mit to Swiss Govt. decision of WHO that 
‘‘Ipecopan” should not be exempted from intl. 
conventions (E/1632/Rev.2). 


Social Cttee. 


FEB. 27-28 


Agenda completed; recommend. made _ that 
ECOSOC take note of report of Perm. Cent. 
Opium Bd. 


ad hoc Cttee. on Slavery 


FEB. 20-MAR. 3 


Drafting of questionnaire (E/AC.33/L.10) to 
Members concluded; NGO’s heard on problem 
of slavery. 


Cttee. on Non-Governmental Orgs. 
FEB. 20 
Report to ECOSOC approved. 


FEB. 28-MAR. 1 (closed) 


Work completed; recommends. to ECOSOC 
made. 


Trusteeship Council 


Sixth Session 

25th MEETING—FEB. 20 
Jerusalem: Israeli statement made. 
26th MEETING—FEB. 21 


Jerusalem: vote on Art. 2 of draft statute (de- 
fining frontiers) deferred; Arts. 3-7 discussed. 


27th MEETING—FEB. 22 


Jerusalem: preliminary reading of draft statute 
continued, on understanding that no decisions 
would be taken. 


February 20-March 3 


28th and 29th MEETINGS—FEB. 23 and 24 


Jerusalem: preliminary reading of statute con- 
tinued. 


30th MEETING—FEB. 27 


Ruanda-Urundi: all except Part IIl of annual 
Belgian report (T/L.31) approved. 


Petitions: action taken on T/PET.1/2 and T 
PET. 3/25, included in 2nd report of ad hoc 
Cttee. on Petitions (T/L.34). 


31st MEETING—FEB. 28 


Petitions: U.S. draft resol. that no anonymous 
petitions should be accepted by Council adop- 
ted, 7-4. 


32nd MEETING—MAR. 1 


Jerusalem: consideration of draft statute re- 
sumed. 


33rd MEETING—MAR. 2 


Jerusalem: text of Art. 2, in 1948 draft, with 
minor modifica., accepted provisionally. 


34th MEETING—MAR. 3 


Jerusalem: reading of draft statute continued. 


International Court of Justice 
FEB. 28 


Peace treaties with Bulgaria, Hungary, and 
Romania: public hearings for advisory opinion 
begun. 


MAR. 2 


Peace treaties with Bulgaria, Hungary, and 
Romania: public hearings concluded. 


MAR. 3 


Admission of Members: advisory opinion given 
that Assembly cannot admit a state in absence 
of Sec. Council recommendation. 


Technical Assistance Board 
FEB. 23-24 


First meeting: implementation of arrangements 
for regulating activities under expanded tech. 
assist. program discussed; preparations for 
Tech. Assist. Conf. discussed. 


UNESCO 
FEB. 27 
Meeting on Educ. Problems of Physic.-Handi- 


capped Children (in Lausanne): joint meeting 
with private agcies. opened. 


MAR. 1 


Meeting of govt. reps. and experts (in Geneva): 
discussion on intl. agreement to promote world 
trade in educ., sci., and cult. materials begun. 


WHO 
FEB. 20 


Expert Cttee. on Nursing (in Geneva): opened. 


IciITO 


FEB. 23 


Contracting Perties to G.A.T.T. (in Geneva): 
4th session opened. 


ILO 


FEB. 27 


Governing Body: (in Geneva): meeting opened. 
Intl. Pneumoconiosis Conf. (in Sydney, Austral- 
ia): opened. 
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MONTHLY CALENDAR OF INTERNATIONAL MEETINGS 





This calendar is an abridged version of the Monthly 
Calendar of International Conferences, published - on 
the first of each month by the Department of Con- 


ference and General Services. 


Further information 


can be obtained by writing to the Planning Section, 


Conference Division. 


Section I—United Nations 


In Session 
since 


1946 
Jan. 17 Security Council INTERIM HQ. 


Mar. 25 Military Staff Committee.INTERIM HQ. 


June 14 Atomic Energy Commission 


INTERIM HQ. 
Dec. 14 Headquarters Advisory Committee 
INTERIM HQ. 
1947 
Mar. 24 Commission for Comoe Arma- 
ments NTERIM HQ. 
Nov. 21 United Nations  : Committee 


on the Balkans ATHENS 


1948 


June 14 Ad hoc Committée of the United 
Nations Special Committee on the Balkans 
SALONIKA 


June 15 United Nations Commission for In- 
dia and Pakistan 
INTERIM HQ. AND RAWALPINDI, PAKISTAN 


1949 


Jan. 17. United Nations Conciliation Commis- 


sion for Palestine GENEVA 
Jan. 29 United Nations Conciliation for In- 
donesia : INDONESIA 
Feb. 2. United Nations Commission on Korea 
SEOUL 
1950 
Jan. 10 United Nations Commission for Eri- 
trea ASMARA, ERITREA 
Jan. 16 Interim Committee of the General 
Assembly INTERIM HQ. 
Jan. 19 Trusteeship Council—6th session 
NEVA 
Feb. 13. Ad hoc Committee on Slavery 
INTERIM HQ. 
Feb. 16 International Court of Justice 
THE HAGUE 


Feb. 27 Meeting with Specialized Agencies 
on the Rehabilitation of Physically Handi- 
capped Children GENEVA 


Forthcoming 


Mar. 20 (tentative) Sub-Commission on Em- 
ployment and Economic Stability—4th ses- 
sion ‘ soustennunnel NTERIM HQ. 


Mar. 20 Economic Commission for Europe— 
Committee on Agricultural Problems 


GENEVA 
Mar. 22 International Civil Service Advisory 
Board GENEVA 
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Mar. 27 Transport and Communications Com- 


mission—4th session INTERIM HQ. 
Mar. 27 Commission on Human Rights—éth 
session INTERIM HQ. 


Mar. 27 Economic Commission for Europe— 
Joint Committee with FAO on Technologi- 
cal Agricultural Development GENEVA 


Mar. 28 Social Commission—Agenda Com- 
mittee INTERIM HQ. 


Mar. 28 Economic Commission for Europe— 
Inland Transport Committee—Working Party 
on Perishable Foodstuffs—Sub-Group on Re- 
frigerated Equipment for Road Transport 

GENEVA 


Mar. 29 Economic Commission for Europe— 
Industry and Materials Committee ...GENEVA 


March Economic Commission for Asia and 
the Far East—Joint Working Party with 
UNESCO on Educational and Scientific Ma- 


terials ; BANGKOK 
Apr. 3 Social Commission—6th session 
INTERIM HQ. 


Apr. 3 Economic Commission for Europe— 


Timber Committee GENEVA 
Apr. 10 Commission on Narcotic Drugs—5th 
session . ‘ : INTERIM HQ. 


Apr. 11 Advisory Committee on Administra- 
tive and Budgetary Questions INTERIM HQ. 


Apr. 17 Sub-Commission on Economic Devel- 
opment—4th session INTERIM HQ. 


Apr. 23 (tentative) Economic Commission for 
Asia and the Far East—Meeting of Railway 


Experts UNDETERMINED 
Apr. 24 (tentative) Investments Committee 
INTERIM HQ. 


Apr. 26 Economic Commission for Europe— 
Inland Transport Committee—Group of Ex- 
perts to Study a Uniform System of Ac- 
countancy for Railways GENEVA 


April United Nations Visiting Mission to 
Trust Territories in the Pacific 
INTERIM HQ. AND PACIFIC AREA 


April Economic Commission for Asia and the 
Far East—Sub-Committee on Iron and Steel 
CALCUTTA, INDIA 


April Economic Commission for Asia and 
the Far East—Meeting of Road Transport 
Experts : UNDETERMINED 


May 1 Meeting of Training Experts for U.N. 
Social Welfare Fellowship Programme 
GENEVA 


May 1 (tentative) Economic Commission for 
Asia and the Far East—Committee on Indus- 
try and Trade : BANGKOK 


May 3 Statistical Commission—Committee on 
Statistical Classification INTERIM HQ. 


May 8 _ Statistical Commission—5th session 
INTERIM HQ. 


May 8 Commission on the Status of Women 
4th session ee INTERIM HQ. 


May 13 (tentafive) Economic Commission for 
Asia and the Far East—Committee of the 
Whole BANGKOK 


May 15 Sub-Commission on Freedom of In- 
formation and of the Press—4th session 
MONTEVIDEO 


May 15 Economic Commission for Europe— 
Inland Transport Committee—Working Party 
of Experts on Statistical Information 

GENEVA 


May 22. Population Commission—Sth session 
INTERIM HQ. 


Economic Commission for Latin 
MONTEVIDEO 


May 29 
America—3rd session 


May 29 Economic Commission for Europe— 
5th session GENEVA 


June 5 International Law Commission—2nd 
session : GENEVA 


June 14 Permanent Central Opium Board— 
55th session and 3rd Joint Session with Nar- 
cotic Drugs Supervisory Body GENEVA 


June 27. Economic and _ Social Council— 
Agenda Committee GENEVA | (fentative 


June Advisory Committee on Administrative 
and Budgetary Questions INTERIM HQ. 


June Trusteeship Council—7th session 
INTERIM HQ. 


June United Nations International Children’s 
Emergency Fund—Committee on Administra- 
tive Budget INTERIM HQ. 


June United Nations International  Chil- 
dren’s Emergency Fund—Programme Com- 
mittee . INTERIM HQ. 


June United Nations International Children’s 
Emergency Fund—Executive Board 


INTERIM HQ 
July 3 Economic and Social Council—1Ith 
session GENEVA 


July 19 (tentative) Economic Commission for 
Asia and the Far East—Ad hoc Committee 
of Experts on Inland Transport 

UNDETERMINED 


early July Economic Commission for Asia 


and the Far East—Technical Conference on 
Flood Control SIMLA, INDIA 


Section Il—Specialized 


Agencies 
ILO 
In Session 
Feb. 28 International Pneumoconiosis Confer- 
ence SYDNEY, AUSTRALIA 
Forthcoming 


Mor. 20 Committee of Experts on the Ap- 
plication of Conventions and Recommenda- 


tions—20th session GENEVA 
Apr. 11 Chemical Industries Committee—2nd 
session GENEVA 


Apr. 25 Preliminary Meeting of Representa- 
tives of Governments and Specialized 
Agencies on Migration . GENEVA 


April (tentative) Joint Committee of Experts 
with WHO on Industrial Hygiene...GENEVA 


May 15 (tentative) Correspondence Committee 
on Accident Prevention UNDETERMINED 


June 5 Group Meetings ..GENEVA 
June 7 International Labour Conference— 
33rd session .......... si GENEVA 
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FAO 


Mar. 13 Standing Advisory Committee on 
Rural Welfare WASHINGTON 


Mar. 27. Joint Committee with Economic 
Commission for Europe on _ Technological 
Agricultural Development GENEVA 


Apr. 3 Far East Technical Meeting on Tim- 
ber Grading and Standardization 
DALAT, VIET NAM 


Apr. 15 Meeting on Soil Conservation, Range 
Management, Forestry and Related Prob- 
lems CYPRUS 


Apr. 17. Indo-Pacific Fisheries Council—2nd 
session CRONULLA, AUSTRALIA 


Apr. 17 Latin American Meeting on the Con- 
trol of Infestation of Stored Products 


COSTA RICA 


Apr. 26 International Meeting in Coopera- 
tion with Netherlands Government to con- 
sider desirability of Modifying the Phyllox- 
era Convention at Berne (1881) and the 
Plant Protection Convention of the Inter- 
national Institute of Agriculture at Rome 
1929) NETHERLANDS 


Moy 1 European Forestry and Forest Prod- 
ucts Commission—Mediterranean Sub-Com 
mission ALGIERS 


May 8 Council—9th session ROME 


May Meeting on Foot and Mouth Disease (in 
cooperation with International Office of 
Epizootics) PARIS 


May Committee of Six Nations, FAO and 
International Office of Epizootics to Con- 
sider International Organization to Deal 
with Reporting and Control of Livestock 
Diseases PARIS 


June 5 Nutrition Conference on Problems in 
Latin America RIO DE JANEIRO 


June (tenative Latin American Meeting on 
Livestock Production BRAZIL (tentative) 


UNESCO 


Mor. 20 International Meeting 6n_ Braille 
Uniformity PARIS 


Mar. 24 Executive Committee of the Coor- 
dinating Committee on Abstracting and tn- 
dexing in the Medical and Biological Sci- 
ences PARIS 


late March Joint Working Party with the 
Economic Commission for Asia and the Far 
East on Educational and Scientific Materials 


BANGKOK 

March (tentative) Committee of Experts on 

Archeological Sites PARIS 
Apr. 24 Committee of Experts on Film 

PARIS 

early April International Voluntary Work 

Camps Coordinating Committee PARIS 


April Working Party on Role of Young Peo- 
ple on Educational, Scientific and Cultural 
Reconstruction PARIS 


late April Annual Conference of Organizers 
of International Work Camps PARIS 


April Meeting on the Technique of Interna- 


tional Conferences NEW YORK 
April Meeting on Plans for Study of Dyna- 
mics of Political Integration PARIS 


April Seminar on Educational Activities in 
International Work Camps NEAR PARIS 


May 15 Executive Board—20th session 
FLORENCE, ITALY 


May 18 Meeting of Representatives of Na- 
tional Commissions FLORENCE, ITALY 


May 19 Interim Committee of Universities 
FLORENCE, ITALY 


May 22 General Conference—5th session 
FLORENCE, ITALY 
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late May International Voluntary Work 
Camps Committee PARIS 


ICAO 


Mar. 21 Special Meeting on African-indian 
Ocean—Middle East Fixed Services... PARIS 


Mar. 21 African-Indian Ocean—Middle East 
Special Frequency Meeting PARIS 


Apr. 11 Caribbean Regional Air Navigation 
Meeting HAVANA 


April Caribbean — South American — South 
Atlantic Special Frequency Meeting 
HAVANA 


April South East Asia Special Frequency 


Meeting UNDETERMINED 
May 30 Assembly—4th session MONTREAL 
May 30 Legal Committee MONTREAL 

BANK 
Sept. 6 Board of Governors—Sth Annual 
Meeting PARIS 
FUND 
Sept. 6 Board of Governors—Sth Annual 
Meeting PARIS 
ITU 
Mor. 1 International High Frequency Broad- 


casting Conference—Technical Plan Commit- 
tee—2nd_ session FLORENCE, ITALY 


Apr. 1 2nd_ International High Frequency 
Broadcasting Conference 
FLORENCE AND RAPALLO, ITALY 


UPU 


May II Committee to examine Report on 
Postal Statistics MONTREUX, SWITZERLAND 


May 15 Executive and Liaison Commission 
MONTREUX, SWITZERLAND 


WHO 


Mar. 24 Pan American Santary Bureau—Pan 
American Meeting of Ophthalmology 
MIAMI BEACH, U.S.A. 


Apr. 11 Expert Committee on Anti-Biotics 
GENEVA 


Apr. 12. Pan American Sanitary Bureau—U.S. 
—Mexico Border Public Health Association 
CHIHUAHUA, MEXICO 


Apr. 16 Pan American Sanitary Bureau—Ex- 
ecutive Committee—10th session 
WASHINGTON 


Apr. 17 (tentative) Expert Group Meeting 
on Prematurity GENEVA 


Apr. 17 Expert Committee on Rabies ; 
GENEVA 


Apr. 20 Expert Committee on the Unification 
of Pharmacopoeias NEW YORK 


April (tentative) Joint Committee of Experts 
with ILO on Industrial Hygiene... GENEVA 


May 8 World Health Assembly—3rd_ session 
GENEVA 


May (tentative) European Health Conference 
to Consider the Establishment of a regional 
Office for Europe GENEVA 


June 1 Executive Board GENEVA 


June 18 Pan American Sanitary Bureau and 
the Inter-American Hospital Association— 
3rd International Institute in Hospital Or- 
Organization and Management 

RIO DE JANEIRO 





IRO 
Mar. 8 Executive Committee—7th session 
GENEVA 
Mar. 14 General Council—5th session 
GENEVA 
Ic-ITO 
In Session 


Feb. 23 Meeting of the Contracting Parties 
of the General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade—4th session GENEVA 


Section III—Non-Governmental 
Organizations 


The Non-Governmental Organizations listed 
below have been granted consultative status 
with the Economic and Social Council of 
the United Nations or have a similar status 
with one or more of the Specialized Agen- 
cies of the United Nations. 


1.) ECOSOC 4.) UNESCO 

2.) Lo 5.) ICAO 

3.) FAO 6.) WHO 
In Session 


Feb. 26 World's Young Women's Christian 
Association—Executive Committee (1, 4) 
GENEVA 


Forthcoming 


March International Committee of the Red 
Cross—Meeting to discuss Means of Expe- 
diting the Repatriation of Greek Children 
(1, 6) GENEVA 


Apr. 12 International Association of Univer- 
sity Professors and Lecturers—5th Univer- 
sity Conference (4) FLORENCE, ITALY 


Apr. 12. Interparliamentary Union—Interparlia- 
mentary Council and the Permanent Study 
Commissions (1, 4) MONACO 


Apr. 16 International Union of Catholic 
Women’s Leagues—Study Week (1, 4) 
FRIBOURG, SWTZERLAND 


Apr. 23 Inter-American Council of Commerce 
and Production—5th Plenary Meeting (1) 
RIO DE JANEIRO 


Apr. 24 International Organization for Stand- 
ardization—Committee on Small Tools (1, 


4, 5) PARIS 
Apr. 26 International Organization for Stand- 
ardization — Committee on Machine Tools 
i. =. = PARIS 
April International Organization for Stand 
ardization — Committee on Documentation 
(i, 4, 9 ITALY 


April World Federation of United Nations 
Associations—Executive Committee (1, 3, 4) 
GENEVA 


May 1 American Federation of Labor — In- 
ternational Union of United Hatters, Cap 
and Millinery Workers (1) NEW YORK 


May 1 American Federation of Labor—Inter- 
national Union of Building Service Em- 
ployees (1) SEATTLE, U.S.A 


May 4 American Federation of Labor—Inter 
national Union of Upholsterers of North 
America (1) PHILADELPHIA, U.S.A 


May 4 International Chamber of Commerce 
—Commission on Railway Transport (1, 3, 
) PARIS 


May 8 International Chamber of Commerce 
—Committee on Distribution Statistics (1, 
3, 5) PARIS 


May 9 International Chamber of Commerce 
—International Committee for the Exchange 
of Information and the Promotion of Trade 
Manuals (1, 3, 5) PARIS 
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May 10 World Federation of Trade Unions 
—General Conference of the International 
Professional Departments (1, 2, 3, 4, 6) 

BUDAPEST 


May 10 International Chamber of Com- 
merce—International Commission on _ Distri- 


bution (1, 3, 5) PARIS 
May I] International Chamber of Com- 
merce—International Commission on Adver- 
tising (1, 3, 5) PARIS 


May 15 World Federation of Trade Unions 
—Executive Bureau and Executive Commit- 
tee (1, 2, 3, 4 6) BUDAPEST 


May 15 American Federation of Labor—!n- 
ternational Union of Plate Printers, Die 
Stampers and Engravers of North Amer- 
ica (1) PHILADELPHIA, U.S.A 


May 15 American Federation of Labor—In- 
ternational Jewellery Workers’ Union (1 
ATLANTIC CITY, U.S.A 


May 23 American Federation of Labor—in- 
ternational Ladies’ Garment Workers Union 
(1) ATLANTIC CITY, U.S.A 


May 24 _ International Committee of Scienti 
fic Management—Swiss Management Coun 
cil—International Study Group on Job 
Evaluation (1, 4) GENEVA 


May 29 International Federation of Agricu! 
tural Producers—4th Annual General Meet 


ing (1, 3) SALTSJOBADEN, SWEDEN 
May 30 International Committee of Scient 
fic Management — Executive Committee—an- 


PARIS 


May American Federation of Labor—Wom 
en's Auxiliaries of Labor (1) 
PHILADELPHIA, U.S.A 


nual session (1, 4) 


May (tentative) International Chamber of 
Commerce — Commission on Formalities 
in International Trade (1, 3, 5) PARIS 


June 2. International Committee of Scienti 
fic Management—Natiopal Committee of 
the French Organization—3rd_ International 
Conference on the Social Problems of La 
bour Organization 1, ) 

ROYAUMONT, FRANCE 


June 3. World's Women’s Christian Temper 
ance Union—18th convention ) 
HASTINGS, U.K 


June 3 International Landworkers Federation 
International Congress (3) 


ZURICH, SWITZERLAND 


June 12 International Chamber of Com- 
merce—Budget Commission (1, 3, 5) PARIS 


June 13 International Chamber of Com- 
merce—73rd session of the Council (1, 3, 5 
PARIS 


June 19 American Federation of lLabor— 
Glass Bottle Blowers’ Association of U. S$ 
and Canada (1) COLUMBUS, U.S.A 


June 19 American Federation of Labor—In- 
ternational Glove Workers’ Union of Amer- 
ica (1) MILWAUKEE, U.S.A. 


Section 1V—Other Inter-Govern- 
mental Conferences 


The conferences listed below are either 
called by organizations based on_ inter-gov 
ernmental agreements or are conferences at 
which some or all of the representatives are 
officially appointed by their governments. 


In session Organization of American States 
—Council WASHINGTON 


In session Inter-American Economic and So- 


cial Council WASHINGTON 
In session Far Eastern Commission 
WASHINGTON 
In session Inter-Allied Trade Board for Ja- 
pan WASHINGTON 
In session Inter-Allied Reparations Agency 
BRUSSELS 


In session International Authority for the 
Ruhr DUSSELDORF, (WESTERN GERMANY 
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In session Inter-American Defence Board— 


Council WASHINGTON 
Mar. 20 Inter-American Economic and Social 
Council — Special session WASHINGTON 
Mar. 20 International Tin Study Group—5th 
session PARIS 
March Pan American Union —_ Inter-Ameri- 


an Council of Jurists—Ist session 
RIO DE JANEIRO 


Apr. 10 7th Pan American Congress of Archi- 


tects HAVANA 
Apr. 18 International Poplar Commission 

GENEVA 

Apr. 24 South Pacific Commission — First 

South Pacific Conference SUVA, FIJI 


Apr. 24 International Sugar Council—Special 
Committee LONDON 





April International Cotton Advisory Commit 
tee U.S.A. 


April (tentative) Meeting of Technicians in 
Connection with the Final Protocol of Ton- 
nage Measurement of Ships...STOCKHOLM 


May 2 Rubber Study Group—7th session 
BRUSSELS 


May 6 (tentative) South Pacific Commission 
—5th session SUVA, FiJl 


May 22. International Cotton Advisory Com- 
mittee—9th session WASHINGTON 


May 28 Pan American Union—First Regional 
Seminar on Community Organization 


QUITO 

June 29 International Conference of the 
Principal High Tension Electrical Systems— 
13th biennial session PARIS 





Global Aid For Children’s Fund 


The peoples of the world’s Non- 
Self-Governing Territories have con- 
tributed the equivalent of $1,000,- 
000 to the United Nations Appeal 
for Children. About $375,000 of this 
contribution went to the United 
Nations International Children’s 
Emergency Fund and the remainder 
is being used mainly for child relief 
operations in the territories them- 
selves through other organizations. 

This outpouring, in the words of 
General Lowell W. Rooks, Fund- 
raising Co-ordinator for UNICEF, 
“offers convincing evidence of the 
value of the United Nations Appeal 
for Children.” 

In New Guinea, Trust Territory 
administered by Australia, where the 
campaign in the native language was 
a “sing-out sorry” for children, the 
inhabitants raised $54,000 in pence. 
shillings and pounds. The largest 
territorial contribution was by Moz- 
ambique, which collected $73,000 
all of which was paid over to 
UNICEF. The East Indonesia Com- 
mittee collected $33,200. 

Twenty British territories organ- 
ized collections totalling $263,000, 
approximately $170,000 accruing to 
UNICEF. Tanganyika, a Trust Ter- 
ritory, gave UNICEF more than 
$12,000. Kenya gave $46,800; 
Singapore gave $43,000; South- 
ern Rhodesia, $24,000; Cyprus, 
$14,000; Northern Rhodesia, $10,- 
800. Other participants were Aden, 


Basutoland, Bechuanaland, Bermuda, 
British Honduras, Falkland Islands, 
Gambia, Malta, Nyasaland, St. 
Helena, St. Vincent, Seychelles, 
Swaziland and Zanzibar. In addition, 
the United Kingdom national col- 
lection included donations from in- 
dividuals in Barbados, Jamaica, Lee- 
ward Islands, Malaya, Mauritius, 
Nigeria, Sierra Leone and Uganda. 

A total of $467,375 was raised in 
the French territories, of which one- 
tenth went to the Children’s Fund. 
Participating were Algeria, Tunisia, 
Morocco, French West Africa, 
French Equatorial Africa, Madagas- 
car, French Somaliland, French 
India, Indo-China and New Cale- 
donia. The Saar, under French 
jurisdiction, also contributed. Togo- 
land, Trust Territory administered by 
France, collected some $6,500, ten 
per cent going to UNICEF. 


“The food, medicine and other 
supplies bought with these contribu- 
tions will not only be of great direct 
benefit to the children being helped,” 
General Rooks said, “but, beyond 
that immediate benefit, there is the 
larger evidence of the strength of an 
idea drawing into a common task 
such a diversity of peoples. The 
United Nations Appeal for Children 
gave men and women the world over 
an unparalleled opportunity to act 
together internationally, and their 
response is proof of how they wel- 
comed the opportunity.” 
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10.15- 
10.25- 
10.35- 


1.00- 
1.05- 


- UNITED NATIONS BROADCASTS 


AMERICAN NETWORKS TO CARRY NEW DOCUMENTARY SERIES 


7 WO new series of United Nations 

documentaries will be broadcast 
over two major American networks. 
They portray the impact of United 
Nations activities on the daily lives of 
people everywhere. Distinguished stage 
and cinema stars will play feature roles 
in these documentaries, which were pre- 
pared by outstanding international writ- 
ers and producers. 

One series will be under the direction 
of Mr. Norman Corwin, well known 
American radio dramatist who is the 
United Nations Radio’s Director of 
Special Projects. This series entitled 
“The Pursuit of Peace” will be carried 
by the Mutual Broadcasting System. 
and it will include six monthly hour- 
long documentaries to be produced in 
New York, Washington, New Delhi 
and Toronto. They will be broadcast 
from 9:00-10:00 pm EST on Sundays. 


The following schedule for the Mu- 
tual Broadcasting System series has 
been arranged: 

March 26th—documentary 

man Rights 

April 16th—documentary on ICAO 

May 7th—documentary on V.E. Day 

June 18th—documentary on Trustee- 

ship 

July 16th—documentary on 

UNESCO 

September—documentary on Techni- 

cal Assistance. 

Another monthly documentary series 
will be carried by the National Broad- 
casting Company on Sunday 1-1:30 
pm EST, and over WNBC on follow- 
ing Thursday, 11:30-12:00 pm EST. 
The programs will be repeated over 


on Hu- 


WNYC at 8:30 pm on March 29-April 
19-May 17-June 28-and July 19. 

The following schedule for the NBC 

series has been arranged: 

March 19th—“Three Big Words’— 
documentary on the International 
Refugee Organization. 

April 9th—a documentary on the 
U.N. program of narcotics control. 

May 7th—*Your Health, Sir’—a doc- 
umentary on the work of the 
World Health Organization. 

June 18th—“E Equals MC2—For- 
mula for Peace?”—a document- 
ary on atomic energy control. 

July 9th—“Pay As You Go,”’—a 
documentary on the International 
Bank. 

—Check local newspapers for exact 
time of broadcast in your community. 


ae te eR RS SE SoA SSNS AA A SSRIS RES 5 we che een 


SCHEDULE OF SHORTWAVE BROADCASTS 


Lake Success, N. Y. Effective 26 


EST—Eastern Standard Time 


UN INDIA & PAKISTAN PROGRAM—(Tuesday-Sa 


Sta- 
GMT Program tion 
1245-1252 UN News in Hindi 
1252-1300 UN News in Urdu 
1300-1315 UN News in Thai 


GRZ 


MIDDLE EASTERN PROGRAM—TRANSMISSION !—(Monday-Friday) 


UN News in Icelandic 
UN News in Turkish 
UN News in Serbo-Croat (CKNC 
UN News in Greek ( CKCX 
UN News & Program | 

in Russian } 


1425-1430 
1432-1440 
1440-1450 
1450-1458 
1500-1527 


MIDDLE EASTERN PROGRAM—(Monday-Friday) 


1515-1525 UN News in Amharic 
1525-1535 UN News in Pushtu 
1535-1545 UN News in Persian 


10.25 am 
10.35 am 
10.45 am 


~ 
LWNRA 


EUROPEAN & MIDDLE EASTERN PROGRAM II—(Mon 


1.05 pm 1800-1805 Opening and Program > 
1805-1810 


Summary 
UN News in Hebrew 
1810-1823 
1823-1830 


1.10 pm 

1. Correspondents Dis- 
patches 

UN News in French 

UN Summary in Arabic 

UN Arabic Program 

BBC Dispatches 

UN News in Dutch 

UN Talks 


THE CARIBBEAN TRANSMISSION 


WGEA 
WGEO 
WCBX 
WGEO 
WCBX 
WRUA 


WRCA 
WNRX 
WRCA 


WNRX 
WCBX 


2.30 pm 1925-1930 


LATIN AMERICA & 


6.45pm 2300-2345 News and Programs in 


Spanish 
7.00 pm 2345-2400 News and Programs in 
Spanish 
UN News in French 
(2400-0006 GMT) 
UN News in English 
(0006-0015 GMT) 
Portuguese Program 


7.15pm 2400-0015 


7.30 pm 0015-0030 


TRANSMISSION !1—(Monday-Friday) 
0200-0245 News and Programs in ) WRUL 
WLWR-1 


panish 
0245-0255 UN oe in Portuguese 
WLWR-2 


0255-0300 UN News in Spanish 


AUSTRALIAN PROGRAM—(Monday-Friday) 


0430-0435 UN News in English CHOL 
0435-0450 UN Radio Review CKLX 


GMT-Greenwich Mean Time 


BBC Relay 


LWNRA 13.88 m 21,610 kes 
| WOOC 19.83 m 


February 1950 GMT 


0715-0717 
0717-0725 
0725-0730 
0730-0735 


0735-0745 
0745-0750 
0750-0755 


0755-0800 
0800-0815 
0815-0835 
0835-0842 
0842-0845 


EST 


2.15- 2.17 am 
2.17- 2.25 am 
2.25- 2.30 am 
2.30- 2.35 am 


2.35- 
2.45- 
2.50- 


2.55- 
3.00- 
3.15- 
3.35- 
3.42- 


turday) 


Fre- 
quency 


Wave- 
length 


13.86 m 21,640 kcs 


16.84 m 17,820 kcs 
19.75 m_ 15,190 kes 


0500-0505 


0505-0510 
0510-0515 
0515-0525 


12.00-00.05 am 


00.05-00.10 am 
00.10-00.15 am 
00.15-00.25 am 
13.88 m 21,610 kes 


Direct broadcasts of 
day-Friday) 





following frequencies: 
A.M. 


WNRA 13.88 m 
(from 1600-1800 
Wwooc 19.83 m 


15,130 kes (from 1615-1800 


I—(Monday-Friday) 


19.57 m 
31.48 m 


16.83 m exact time. 


running narration in English and French can 
(11.00-1.00 P.M. EST) and from 2000-2345 GMT (3.00-6.45 P.M. EST) on the 


TRANSPACIFIC PROGRAM—(Tuesday-Saturday) 


Fre- 
quency 


11,790 kes 
9,700 kes 


Wave- 
length 


25.45 m 
30.93 m 


Sta- 
Program tion 


Program Summary > KNBA 

News in Burmese 

News in Thai | KNBI 

Headline News in | 
English | 

News in Tagalog 

News in French 

News in Indonesian- 
Malay 

News in Dutch 

UN News in English 

Chinese Program 

News in Urdu 

Music and Close 


16.85 m_ 17,800 kes 


Manila  19.57m_ 15,330 kes 
Relay I! 


KRHO 


From 0835-0845 GMT add: 
Manila 13.91m 21,570 kes 
Relay | 


EUROPE & MIDDLE EAST POINT TO POINT TRANSMISSIONS 


Opening and Program 
Summary 

UN News in Persian 

UN News in Pushtu 

UN News in Greek 


BROADCAST OF MEETINGS 


major United Nations meetings, when in session, with 
be heard from 1600-1800 GMT 


Radio Teheran 
Radio Kabul 
Radio Athens 


P.M. 


21,610 kes WNRA 13.88 m 21,610 kes 
GMT) 
15,130 kes 


GMT) 
Wwooc 1 
(2000-2345 GMT) 


REGULAR BROADCASTS HEARD IN THE USA AND CANADA 

“United Natiors Today, 
voices of delegates taking part in U.N. 
by some 175 stations in the United States and over the Dominion Network of 
the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation. 
through Fridays—or Tuesdays through Saturdays. 


a 15-minute review featuring the recorded 
sessions around the world, is carried 

The program is carried Mondays 
Check local newspapers for 


31.48 m 
16.83 m 
19.54 m 


19.72 m 
31.02 m 


19.72 m 


31.02 m 
16.83 m 


25.45 m 


25.62 m 
19.57 m 


25.60 m 
19.88 m 


17,830 kes 
15,350 kes 


15,210 kes 
9,670 kes 


15,210 kes 


9,670 kes 
17,830 kes 


11,790 kes 


11,710 kes 
15,330 kes 


11,720 kes 
15,090 kes 





“‘Memo From Lake Success,’’ a weekly 15-minute feature program, is car- 
ried over the Columbia Broadcasting System (96 stations) and the Trans- 
Canada Network (33 stations) on Saturdays from 6:15-6:30 pm EST. (in New 
York City over WCBS, 8:45-9:00 am EST.) 

“U.N. Story,” a weekly 15-minute transcribed dramatic series is carried 
over 400 stations in the United States. Check your local newspaper for time. 


NOTE TO LISTENERS: 

The Radio Division is anxious to establish contact with as many listeners 
as possible and will gladly acknowledge all communications. Letters from all 
parts of the world have already brought valuable information about the recep- 
tion of United Nations broadcasts. All correspondents reporting on U.N. 
broadcasts will receive on request a United Nations Radio verification card 
and a copy of the Charter. Correspondence, including requests for copies of 
this schedule, should be addressed to: 

UNITED NATIONS RADIO 

Lake Success, N.Y., U.S.A. 
or to the Director of the nearest U.N. Information Centre. These centres are 
located in Buenos Aires, Cairo, Copenhagen, Geneva, London, Mexico City, 
Moscow, New Delhi, Paris, Prague, Rio de Janeiro, Shanghai, Sydney, Warsaw, 
and Washington. 


U.N. B.—March 15, 1950 








United Nations Sales Agents 


Argentina: 
Editorial Sudamericana S.A., Calle Alsina 
500, Buenos Aires. 


Australia: 

H. A. Goddard (Pty.), Ltd., 255a George 
Street, Sydney. 

Belgium: 

Agence et Messageries de la Presse S.A., 
14-22 rue du Persil, Brussels. 

W. H. Smith and Son 

71-75 Boulevard Adolphe Max, Brussels. 
Bolivia: 

Libreria Cientifica y Literaria, Avenida 
16 de Julio 216, Casilla 972, La Paz. 
Brazil: 

Livraria Agir, Rua Mexico 98-B, Caixa 
Postal 3291, Rio de Janeiro. 


Canada: 
The Ryerson Press, 299 Queen Street 
West, Toronto. 


Ceylon: 
The Associated Newspapers of Ceylon, Ltd. 
Lake House, Colombo. 


Chile: 
Edmundo Pizarro, Merced 846, Santiago. 


China: 
The Commercial Press, Ltd., 211 Honan 
Road, Shanghai. 


Colombia: 
Libreria Latina Ltda., Apartado Aereo 
4011, Bogota. 


Costa Rica: 
Trejos Hermanos, Apartado 1313, San 
Jose. 


Cuba: 
La Casa Belga, Rene de Smedt, O'Reilly 
455, Havana. 


Czechoslovakia: 
F. Topic, Narodni Trida 9, Prague 1. 


Denmark: 
Einar Munksgaard, Norregade 6, 
Copenhagen. 


Dominican Republic: 
Libreria Dominicana, Calle Mercedes No. 
49, Apartado 656, Ciudad Trujillo. 


Ecuador: 
Munoz Hermanos y Cia., Nueva de 
Octubre 703, Casilla 10-24, Guayaquil. 


Egypt: 
Librairie “La Renaissance d‘Egypte,” 9 
SH. Adly Pasha, Cairo. 


Ethiopia: 
Agence ethiopienne de Publicite, Box 8, 
Addis Ababa. 


Finland: 
Akateeminen Kirjakauppa, 2, Keskuskatu, 
Helsinki. 


France: 
Editions A. Pedone, 13, rue Soufflot, 
Paris V. 


Greece: 
“Eleftheroudakis,” Librairie Internationale, 
Place de la Constitution, Athens. 


Guatemala: 
Goubaud & Cia Ltda., 5a. Sur No. 6 y 
9a. C.P., Guatemala City. 


Haiti: 
Max Bouchereau, Librairie “A la Cara- 
velle,”’ Boite Postale 111-B, Port-au-Prince. 


Iceland: 
Bokaverzlun Sigfusar Eymundsonnar 
Austurstreti 18, Reykjavik. 


India: 
Oxford Book & Stationery Co., Scindia 
House, New Delhi. 


Indonesia: 
Pembangunan-Opbouw, Gunung Sahari 
84, Djakarta. 


lran: 
Bangahe Piaderow, 731 Shah Avenue, 
Teheran. 


lraq: 
Mackenzie's Bookshop, Booksellers and 
Stationers, Baghdad. 


Israel: 
leo Blumstein, P.O.B. 4154 
35 Allenby Road, Tel-Aviv. 


Lebanon: 
Librairie universelle, Beirut. 


Luxembourg: 
Librairie J. Schummer, Place Guillaume, 
Luxembourg. 


Netherlands: 


N.V. Martinus Nijhoff, Lange Voorhout 9, 
The Hague. 


New Zealand: 

Gordon & Gotch Ltd., Waring Taylor 
Street, Wellington. 

United Nations Association of New 
Zealand, G.P.O. 1011, Wellington. 


Norway: 
Johan Grundt Tanum Forlag, Kr. 
Augustgt. 7A, Oslo. 


Pakistan: 

Thomas & Thomas 

Fort Mansion, Frere Road, 
Karachi. 


Peru: 
Libreria Internacional del Peru, S.A., 
Casilla 1417, Lima. 


Philippines: 
D. P. Perez Co., 132 Riverside, San Juan, 
Rizal. 


Sweden: 
C. E. Fritze‘s Kungl, Hofbokhandel A-B, 
Fredsgatan 2, Stockholm. 


Switzerland: 
Librairie Payot S.A., at Lausanne, Gen- 
eva, Montreux, Neuchatel, Berne, Basel 
Vevey; and Hans Raunhardt, Kirchgasse 
17, Zurich 1. 


Syria: 
Librairie universelle, Damascus. 


Turkey: 
Librairie Hachette, 469 Istiklal Caddesi, 
Beyoglu, Istanbul. 


Union of South Africa: 
Van Schaik’s Bookstore (Pty.), Ltd., 
P.O. Box 724, Pretoria. 


United Kingdom: 

H.M. Stationery Office, P.O. Box 569, 
London, S.E. 1 (and at H.M.S.O. Shops 
at London, Belfast, Birmingham, Bristol, 
Cardiff, Edinburgh, and Manchester). 


United States: 

International Documents Service, Colum 
bia University Press, 2960 Broadway 
New York 27, New York. 


Uruguay: 
Libreria Internacional S.R.L., Dr. Hector 
D‘Elia, Calle Uruguay 1331, Montevideo. 


Venezuela: 
Escritorio Perez Machado Conde a 
Pinango 11, Caracas. 


Yugoslavia: 
Drzavno Preduzec, Jugoslovenska Kniiga, 
Marsala Tita 23-11, Belgrade. 


Orders and inquiries from countries where sales agents have not yet been appointed 
may be sent to: Sales Section, United Nations Office, Palais des Nations, Geneva, 
Switzerland; or Sales Section. United Nations, Lake Success, New York, U.S.A. 








JUST PUBLISHED: 


THE EFFECTS OF TAXATION 
ON FOREIGN TRADE AND 
INVESTMENT 


A publication of the United Nations 


Department of Economic Affairs 


This study prepared by the International Tax Section of the 


Fiscal Division: 


deals with the role which taxes on foreign trade and 
investment play in the over-all government revenue pic- 


ture, especially in under-developed countries; 


discusses the importance which tax factors have in 
directing the flow of foreign goods and capital; 


analyzes the specific types of tax barriers and methods 
of tax incentives which are operating or can operate to 
deter or promote the expansion of foreign trade and 


investment; 


considers in detail the problem of international double 
taxation and the numerous techniques by which govern- 
ments seek, through law or treaty, to bring this problem 


under control. 


An appendix of approximately 30 pages of tables illustrates 
the operation of the growing network of international tax 


agreements for the avoidance of double taxation. 


87 pp., including tables $0.50 3/9 Stg. 
Sw. Fr. 2.00 
(U.N. Publications No. 1950.XVI.1) 


Available in other national currencies from all 


authorized Sales Agents for U.N. Publications. 








